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@ "Miss Maynor achieved enchanting singing, reap- 
ing a series of well-merited ovations. She has the 
magic gift of creating mood. She has sensitive 
musical perceptions and sings as if she loved to 
sing—from the heart. Moreover, what she sings has 
a way of going straight to the hearts of her hearers. 
Always there is a touching devotion to the music. 
In short, Dorothy Maynor is a rare musical per- 


sonality as well as an uncommonly gifted artist." 
E. H. Schloss, Philadelphia Record, Oct. 20, 1945 
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@ "Miss Maynor was cheered by the large audience, ; 


as well she might be, for this singer can accomplish 








very wonderful things with her voice, and yester- om ‘d 
day's occasion was an excellent sample of her alto- thar 


demic, 
truest 
high sp 


gether extraordinary ability." 
M. de Schauensee, Philadelphia Eve. Bulletin, Oct. 20, 1945 















@ "Miss Maynor gave a demonstration of vocal 
artistry that was perfection. Tones of flute-like 
beauty, each note attacked and produced with 










faultless control and with an economy of effort 
resulted in a noble and matchless interpretation." more 
G. Bennett, N. Y. Journal-American, Oct. 31, 1945 opening 
tion with 





@ "Among the concert's treats were the topflight 
flutings of the gifted young soprano, Dorothy 
Maynor. The girl's limpid tones were heard like 
angels’ tidings in the ‘Incarnatus est’ from Mozart's 
C minor Mass. IF THERE ARE LOVELIER SO- 
PRANO SOUNDS TODAY THEY SHOULD 
STEP FORWARD AND BE HEARD OR FOR- 
EVER KEEP THEIR PEACE.” 


L. Biancolli, N. Y. World Telegram, Oct. 31, 1945 
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Metropolitan Opera 


Introduces New Singers 


Ralf, Bjoerling, Hayward, Ezekiel, 
Kirsten and Kent Are Included in 
Casts of First Week—Busch Leads 
Opening Performance 


“IX of the ten singers newly engaged by the 

Metropolitan Opera were to make debuts 
during the first week, which opened with a per- 
formance of Wagner’s Lohengrin on Nov. 26 
conducted by Fritz Busch with Torsten Ralf in 
the title role. (Reviews of the Metropolitan's 
opening performances will appear in the Dec. 
10 issue of MusicaL AMERICA. ) 

Besides Mr. Ralf, new figures this season in- 
clude Jiissi Bjoerling, who returns to the com- 
pany as the Duke in Rigoletto on Nov. 29; 
Thomas Hayward, who will be heard as the 
Singer in Der Rosenkavalier on Nov. 30; Wel- 
lington Ezekield, as the High Priest in The 
Magic Flute at the Dec. 1 matinee; and Doro- 
thy Kirsten as Mimi and Arthur Kent as 
Schaunard in Bohéme, on the evening of Dec. 
1. Mr. Kent returns to the company after three 
years of service in the armed forces. 

Bruno Walter conducts the second opera of 
the inaugural week on Nov. 28, Beethoven’s 
Fidelio, with a cast including Regina Resnik 
as Leonore; Arthur Carron as Florestan; Fran- 
ces Greer as Marzelline; Kenneth Schon as 
Don Pizarro; Lorenzo Alvary as Rocco; John 
Garris as Jacquino; and Osie Hawkins as Don 
Fernando. The Rigoletto cast will bring, in 
addition to Mr. Bjoerling, Bidu Sayao as Gilda; 
Leonard Warren as Rigoletto; and Nicola 
Moscona as Sparafucile. Cesare Sodero con- 
ducts. 

Irene Jessner will be the Marschallin in Der 
Rosenkavalier, which will again be conducted 
by George Szell. Risé Stevens will be the 
Octavian; Eleanor Steber, Sophie; Emanuel 
List, Baron Ochs; and Frederick Lechner, Von 
Faninal. Mr. Walter will conduct The Magic 
Flute, with a cast including Nadine Conner as 
Pamina; Mimi Benzell, the Queen of the Night; 
Lillian Raymondi, Papagena; Charles Kullman, 
Tamino; Ezio Pinza, Sarastro; and Hugh 
Thompson, Papageno. The Bohéme cast will 
bring Martial Singher as Marcello; Jan Peerce 
as Rodolfo; Frances Greer as Musetta; Nor- 
man Cordon as Colline; and Salvatore Bacca- 
loni as Benoit. Mr. Sodero will conduct, The 


Saturday afternoon performances will again be 
broadcast under the sponsorship of the Texas 
Company over the ABC network. 





Talking Things Over Before the Dinner Which Followed Their Appearances at the First Con- 
ference on American-Soviet Cultural Co-operation Are (Left to Right) Aaron Copland, 
Chairman of the Music Panel; Elie Siegmeister, Leonard Bernstein and Marc Blitzstein 


Musicians Take Part in American-Soviet Conference 


Need for Cultural Cooperation 
Stressed by Koussevitzky and 
Others — Bernstein Appeals for 
Future of City Symphony 


M USICIANS took a leading role in the 
4 first conference on American-Soviet Cul- 
tural Cooperation held at the Engineering So- 
cieties Building at 29 West 39th St., in New 
York, on Nov. 18. The conference, divided 
into panels on music, theatre and literature, 
was under the auspices of the committees of the 
arts of the National Council of American-Sovi- 
et Friendship. Serge Koussevitzky, Aaron 
Copland, Leonard Bernstein, Elie Siegmeister, 
Marc Blitzstein and Dean Dixon were among 
the speakers. 

“Let art help overcome evil and political in- 
trigue; let art help forge peace and unity be- 
tween Soviet Russia and the United States of 
America. Together, these two giants among 
the family of nations will build a world of se- 


THE CHORUS 
REHEARSES 
Under the Direction 
of Kurt Adler the 
Metropolitan Opera 
Chorus Rehearses in 
the Sherry Lounge of 
the Opera House. 
Fritz Busch, Con- 
ductor, Is at the 
Piano 


New York Times Photo 





curity and peace,” urged Mr. Koussebitzky. He 
recalled that when he first met Americans in 
lalinn, Estonia, after the first world war, he had 
declared that America and Russia working to- 
gether could save the world from barbarism. 
“Today,” he said, “I repeat these words with 
a stronger emphasis and a deeper belief”. 

A surprise at the conference was the stirring 
appeal of Leonard Bernstein, conductor of the 
New York City Symphony, who abandoned his 
prepared speech on “The Soviet Influence on 
American Music” to tell his listeners that the 
City Symphony, if considered as a civie organi- 
zation, is “a complete fraud.” New York has 
no such thing as “its own orchestra,” said 
Mr. Bernstein. ‘When I travel around the 
country, people always come up to me and ask 
me what they can do to give their cities a civic 
orchestra like New York’s, and I look at all 
these people in amazement and wonder what 
they are talking about. ‘Can’t you realize that 
it is a complete fraud?’ I always tell them. I 
hasten to assure you, in front of all these peo- 
ple, that it’s a fraud. We haven't a penny 
from the city.” 

Mr. Bernstein, who receives no salary him- 
self, declared that the orchestra was required to 
pay rent to the city for its use of the City Cen- 
ter, that the toal income for each of his musi- 
cians, without deducting taxes, was about $500 
for the season, and that most of them had to 
work at additional jobs in theatre orchestras to 
earn a living. Only the’ admission receipts, 
radio sponsorship and donations have kept the 
orchestra alive, he added. In response to his 
appeal that 500,000 residents of New York 
would petition for a referendum to persuade 
the city to subsidize an orchestra, many mem- 
bers of the audience gave their signatures to a 
petition formed on the spot. 

Mr. Bernstein declared after the meeting that 
he intended no criticism of Mayor LaGuardia, 
whom he characterized as “a wonderful guy”. 
The mayor had always been extremely inter- 
ested in the project of a city symphony, he 
said, and had given it his “tacit” support. 
The mayor is not responsible in any way for 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Opera Chorus Ends 
Strike With Union 


Agreement Reached 
When Contract Terms 
Are Explained 


With an amicable settlement oi its 
differences with the American Guild 
of Musical Artists, the 94 member 
chorus of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company went back to rehearsals 
Nov. 16 after having gone on a three- 
day strike against its own union. 

The chorus had walked out on a 
rehearsal of Romeo and Juliet after 
the AGMA had suspended Anton 
Schubel, chorus tenor and guild dele- 
gate, for failing to deliver contracts 
between the chorus and the Metropoli- 
tan back to the union. The chorus 
backed Schubel and said it had not 
been informed of the contract’s con- 
tents and had refused to sign them. 
At the time the chorus emphasized 
that its dispute was with AGMA and 
not with the Metropolitan. Schubel 
was reinstated after the settlement was 
reached. 

Through the intervention of the As- 
sociated Actors and Artists of Amer- 
ica, the parent body of the entertain- 
ment unions in the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, a_ settlement was 
reached after a meeting of the choris- 
ters was held under the direction of 
their lawyer, Joseph R. Brodsky, at 
which time a detailed analysis of the 
basic agreement between the chorus 
and the Metropolitan was made. 

Under terms of the settlement, Mr. 
Brodsky explained that a chorus 
member who was sick for more than 
four weeks would receive pay for the 
four weeks after which time salary 
would stop, but the singer would re- 
main a member of the chorus and 
would therefore be able to return to 
work when his health permitted. 
Under the old terms the Metropolitan 
reserved the right to replace the singer 
after four weeks. 

A one-year working contract and 
a one-year basic agreement is also 
called for in the present contract. 
Formerly, the basic agreement which 
covers working contract pay and 
working conditions, called for a two- 
year basic agreement. Pay of the 
choristers was raised from $75 to $84 
a week. 


Moscow Conservatory 
Honors Rachmaninoff 


Moscow.—Posthumous honors were 
paid Sergei Rachmaninoff at a recent 
memorial conference held at the Mos- 
cow Conservatory of Music in the 
course of which the late composer’s 
name was ceremoniously inscribed on 
one of the marble tablets in the small 
hall of the Conservatory alongside 
those of Tanieff and Scriabin. 

The conference opened with a con- 
cert of Rachmaninoff’s works, at 
which the State Symphony performed 
the First Symphony of the composer, 
written in 1895 and a failure at its 
first hearing. Today the work seems 
to be surcharged with vivid ideas in 
spite of its technical deficiencies. Much 
interest was also aroused at the con- 
ference by papers read by T. Tsyto- 
vich and B. Dobrokhotov about an 








Cortot and Lifar Barred 


By Purge Committee 
PARIS 
Face of taking part in Ger- 
man cultural activities Alfred 
Cortot, French pianist, and Serge 
Lifar, Russian ballet dancer, have been 
penalized by being forbidden to per- 
form in France for one year, accord- 
ing to an artists’ purge committee. The 
purpose of the purge committee is to 
censure artists charged with various 
forms of collaboration with the Nazis. 
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unpublished trio and a number of other 
chamber works by Rachmaninoff. 
Supplementing the conference there 
was a special exhibition arranged by 
the State Central Museum of Musical 
Culture, which represent the first at- 
tempt to collect and systematize im- 
portant documentary material illustrat- 
ing the work and career of the com- 
poser. This collection includes, among 
other things, musical manuscripts be- 
longing to Rachmaninoff’s grandfather, 
Arkady Arkadyevich. 


Harrisburg Founds 
Festival Association 


Governor of Pennsylvania 
Named Honorary Chairman — 
“Messiah” To Be Given 


HArRRISBURG—A new non-profit cor- 
poration, the Central Pennsylvania 
Music Festival Association, organized 
for the purpose of advancing music 
culture and other arts, was recently 
awarded a charter. Edward Martin, 
governor of Pennsylvania, has accept- 
ed the honorary chairmanship of the 
new corporation. Active chairman for 
the association is Franklin Moore of 
Harrisburg. Other officers are John, 
L. Tivney and Edgar Z. Wallower, 
vice-chairmen; Harper W. Spong, 
treasurer; George R. Naugle, execu- 
tive secretary, and Ralph E. Evans, 
George Bailey, Ritchie Lawrie, Jr., 
Kenneth R. Stark and W. D. Gillen, 
members of the executive committee. 

One of the first activities of the as- 
sociation will be the annual presenta- 
tion of the “Messiah” on Dec. 6 and 
7, which this year» will be Central 
Pennsylvania’s tribute to peace and 
will herald the opening of the Yule- 
tide season in this area. The oratorio 
will be produced under the direction 
of George King Raudenbush, director 
of the Harrisburg Symphony, with 
this orchestra as the accompanying 
group. The massed chorus of 350 
voices will include the leading solo- 
ists and choir groups from churches, 
colleges and civic organizations in this 
region. Featured soloists engaged are 
Frances Yeend, soprano; Mary Van 
Kirk, contralto; William Hain, tenor, 
and Lansing Hatfield, baritone. 





Violin Collection 
Offered for Sale 


3ALTIMORE—The collection of rare 
violins and bows made by the late 
William C. Clopton of New York has 
recently been offered for sale to the 
public. It includes a Stradivarius 
violin known as the “Crown”, a Nico- 
las Amati of 1673, Guarnerius of 1738, 
and a Bergonzi of 1724. Among the 


Tourte bows in the collection is one 


President Benes Con- 
gratulates Lt. Walter 
Ducloux After the 
Latter Conduct- 
ed the Czechoslo- 
vakian Philharmonic. 
In Background Are 
Mme. Benes and 
Ambassador Ste in- 
hardt 


Pracur.—Lt. Walter Ducloux, 
XXII Corps, U. S. Army, was guest 
conductor at a: recent concert of the 
Czechoslovakian Philharmonic which 
was attended by President Dr. Eduard 
Benes, Lawrence Steinhardt, American 
ambassador to Czechoslovakia, Major 
General Ernest Harmon, Command- 
ing General XXII Corps, and several 
other diplomatic and military digni- 
taries. Sponsored by the American 
Institute of Prague, the concert was 





which belonged to Lord Dunsmore, 
which is mounted in gold with shields. 
The collection is in the hands of Leon 
S. Golnick and Associates, of Balti- 
more, 


Havana Organizes 
Unique Society 


Low Membership Fees 
Bring Music Within 
Reach of All Classes 


HavaANA.—If the people of Havana 
were not an uncommonly musical lot 
it would hardly have [een possible 
to organize in the short space of eight 
months a popular concert organiza- 
tion like the 
Sociedad Popu- 
lar de Conci- 
ertos, of which 
Carlos Manuel 
de Cespedes 
Quesada is 
president. This 
society was 
formed to bring 
the best music 
performed by 
world’ famous 
artists to all 
classes of the 
Havana popu- 
lation. Already 
the 2,500 seats 
in the concert hall are preempted and, 
with audiences constantly increasing 
it has been found necessary to present 
each concert twice. The new features 
in the policy of the organization which 
make it wholly different from the few 
others in Havana are the following: 

The membership dues which amount 
to one dollar per month, and the policy 
of informality which enables the mem- 
bers to come in whatever dress they 
choose permit a great many people, 
unable in the past to attend concerts 
to hear and appreciate good music. 
This monthly membership due en- 
titles a member to attend any con- 
cert presented by the organization. 
For the time being between 12 and 
18 concerts are offered every year. 
Though yet very young the organiza- 
tion has already sponsored the con- 
certs of artists like Brailowsky, Ru- 
binstein and Firkusny. During the 
present season members will hear con- 
certs by Heifetz, Milstein, Jenny 
Tourel, Segovia and other leading mu- 
sicians. 

Though the society is organized for 
the masses many members of high 





Carlos Quesada 


society and officials of the Cuban goy- 
ernment are giving 
ization 


susneaensitiaee 


this new organ- 
their whole-hearted support. 





under the joint patronage of the 
American, British, and Russian am- 
bassadors. Alexander Plocek, Czech 
violinist, was soloist. 

Lt. Ducloux, who was given a bat- 
tlefield commission while with the 8th 
Armored Division, has conducted 
concerts at the Salzburg Music Fes- 
tival, and at Nancy and Pilsen. Plans 
call for appearances in Munich and 
Vienna in addition to a return appear- 
ance at Prague. 












Japan Philharmonic 


Opens Concert Series 
TOKYO 
HE Japan Philharmonic, con- 
ducted by Josef Rosenstock, gave 
its first concert under the American 
occupation on Oct. 24 in Hibiya Hall 
including on the program Dvorak’s 
“New World” Symphony. Mr. Ros- 
enstock went to Japan in 1936 as con- 
ductor of the Japan Philharmonic, but 
with the outbreak of the war he re- 
signed his post and refused to resume 
the concerts. Soloist at the event 
was Sonoko Inouye, Japanese pianist, 
who played Tchaikovsky’s B Flat 
Minor Concerto. The orchestra is 
supported by the government-con- 
trolled Japanese Broadcasting Corpo- 
ration. 





The government has officially wel- 
comed the foundation of this concert 
society and is helping to expand its 
activities. On Nov. 10 the govern- 
ment gave the society a subsidy of 
$10,000 derived from the receipts of 
a national lottery. Also all of the 
powerful labor unions are giving that 
organization their full support. 

Another activity of this organiza- 
tion is the formation of a music con- 
servatory where advanced students 
will receive further instruction by the 
leading teachers of Cuba. 


Opera Association 
Opens Offices 


New Baltimore Society 
Will Co-ordinate National 
Activities 


BALTriMoRE—The National Opera 
Association has announced the open- 
ing of its headquarters at 5 East Pres- 
ton Street, and its plans for the weld- 
ing together of local opera groups in 
each large city of the United States. 

Plans of the association also include 
the sponsoring of the American OpERA 
Magazine, to be published in Balti- 
more, devoted to operas in English, 
American singers, new American 
operas and also to state competitions 
for scholarships to a National Insti- 
tute of American Opera, also to be 
located in Baltimore, providing final 
professional training for annual tour- 
ing productions. 

All of these national activities will 
be under the personal supervision of 
R. R. Edwards, of Washington, and 
G. F. Medinger, Jr., of Baltimore. 

“We recognize a deplorable lack of 
opportunity for experience for the 
American singer in opera in English,” 
stated Mr. Edwards, upon the opening 
of the organization. “The purpose of 
the National Opera Association,” he 
continued, “is to provide an outlet for 
the talented American singers, and to 
complete their training for profession- 
al work in the art of opera.” 

Extensive preparations are now un- 
der way to cooperate with the local 
opera organizations in the various cit- 
ies of the country, each of which will 
be a member of and directly associated 
with the National Association. Each of 
these groups will produce a specified 
number of light and grand operas in 
English during the season, at the end 
of which a contest will be held to de- 
termine the best singers, both male 
and female, and the best comedian. 
These winners will be sent to the Na- 
tional Institute in Baltimore, to com- 
plete a year of training in all phases 
of opera. 

At a meeting of Baltimore musi- 
cians on Sept. 19 at the headquarters 
of the association, plans for the re- 
organization of local effort into a new 
producing unit were discussed. A 
temporary membership committee was 
chosen to carry on the work of con- 
tacting the many Baltimore musicians 
interested in such a project. 
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Mrs. MacDowell as She Appears Today 


By Marion BAUER 


N November 22 (Thanksgiving Day with 
() much to give thanks for in this year of 

our Lord, 1945), Marian Nevins Mac- 
Dowell had a birthday. That at 88, she is still 
leading a busy, useful life, in which an ideal 
and its continuous unfoldment claim her entire 
attention, time and strength, is also occasion for 
giving thanks. Especially grateful are the hun- 
dreds of composers, painters, sculptors, novel- 
ists and poets who have shared the benefits of 
the working-out of that ideal—the MacDowell 
Colony at Peterborough, New Hampshire. 

“All of us who have worked there know what 
we owe to the colony,” writes William Rose 
Benét, “All who have heard of it must realize 
that it is a unique and successful experiment in 
aiding the cause of true and permanent artistic 
achievement in this country.” 

Few of those privileged to become colonists, 
however, realize that this living memorial to 
our famous American composer, Edward Mac- 
Dowell, is the result of his own dreams and 
wishes, and that he was actually one of its 
founders. 

“Intrepid” describes Mrs. MacDowell, but 
immediately we must add that she is coura- 
geous, impulsive, intuitive, unselfish, and that 
she has an infectious sense of humor which has 
carried her through overwhelming discourage- 
ments, vision, sensitive understanding of the 
artist nature, a love of human beings and an 
impersonal interest in everyone around her. 

Had she not been intrepid, there would have 
been no study abroad, no Hillcrest, no Log 
Cabin, no Colony Hall, in fact—no MacDowell 
Colony. 

In October, I spent a weekend with Mrs. 
MacDowell in her Peterborough home, Hill- 
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At 88 


eMNGs. ‘award eMac . 


Re-affirms Faith in Colony’s Ideals 


crest. The colony had closed on Sept. 30, and 
we had time to talk. At least she talked, and | 
listened. More than 60 years were dropped off. 
She was the little girl, mother to her younger 
sisters and brothers. As she grew up she real- 
ized the necessity to prepare herself to shoulder 
financial responsibility in addition to household 
cares. 

Fearlessly she went to Europe with the inten- 
tion of having piano lessons from Clara Schu- 
mann. As she says, she supposes she was 
“something of a musical prodigy for those 
days.” As the great pianist was ill, Marian 
Nevins sought the advice of Joachim Raff who 
recommended an unusually gifted young artist 
by the name of MacDowell. She objected seri- 
ously to crossing the ocean to study with an 


Checking the Col- 
ony's Accounts Is 
Sometimes a Pleas- 
ant Task. (At Right) 
Playing One of Her 
Husband's Works 


American, and he, in turn, felt that no Ameri- 
can girl could work seriously enough to justify 
his giving his valuable time to teaching her. 

In 1884, nevertheless, she and MacDowell 
were married in her family home at New Lon- 
don, Conn. For five years they lived abroad, 
and Mrs. MacDowell said that at that time 
“unconsciously the seed was sown from which 
has sprung the present MacDowell Colony. 
The young composer was hampered “by con- 
stant noise, very limited quarters and very little 
money.” 

Mr. and Mrs. MacDowell returned to the 
United States and established themselves in 
Boston. She heard of Peterborough and im- 
pulsively made the trip in secret, going back to 
report that she had rented very inexpensive 
rooms for the summer. They visited Peter- 
borough for several seasons, and finally, run- 


















Colony House, the 

Center of Social Ac- 

tivities of the Mac- 

Dowell Artists Com- 

munity. Pan Cottage 
Is at the Left 


ning away again, she returned to tell Mac- 
Dowell that she had bought an 80-acre, deserted 
farm with a four-room house. That little cot- 
tage has grown into the lovely home Hillcrest, 
and the 80 acres have increased to 600, 

Two years later she surprised MacDowell 
with a log cabin in the woods not far from Hill- 
crest where he worked daily. “For the first 
time in his life,” she said, “he had what he con- 
sidered perfect conditions for creative work.” 

The log cabin was for MacDowell, “a house 
of dreams untold” and it still stands as a re- 
minder of how the MacDowell Colony came to 
be what it is today. Except for the piano it is 
just as MacDowell left it. Even the hurricane 
of 1938 spared the little shack although it 
mowed down all the trees of the deep forest 


surrounding it. 

About a year before MacDowell’s death, Mrs. 
MacDowell, in order to quiet his fears one 
wakeful night as to what would happen to their 
home and his log cabin when he had passed, 
had an inspiration. 

“How would you like to have three or four 
creative workers living at Hillcrest? We might 
build more log cabins”, she suggested. “Not 
all composers”, he said. “The other creative 
arts also”. 

“Now if I promise to try to carry all this out, 
will you promise to stop worrying ?” 

His answer was, “You always keep your 
promises”. And she has kept that promise a 
thousand-fold. 

In 1907, an incorporated association was 
formed. She deeded to them the Peterborough 
farm. Funds came in the form of. gifts and 
legacies, MacDowell Clubs were formed 
throughout the country to stimulate interest in 
the new project and to help with a few dollars 


(Continued on page 38) 
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Post War Music Booms in Cape Town 


Pickerill Conducts Sub- 
scription Concerts for 
Colorful Audiences 


By Fevrx Gross 
CAPE TOWN, S. A. 


USIC from Bach to the latest 

atonalists is booming in South 
Africa, crowding the concert halls of 
Johannesburg, Cape Town and Dur 
ban. Food queues are as yet unknown 
in South Africa, but to see queues 
waiting for hours to obtain a seat for 
a concert has become an almost regu- 
lar sight. 

Cape Town, the union’s mother city 
and her unchallenged cultural center, 
took the lead in music by founding a 
Municipal Orchestra 30 years ago. At 
that time 15 men, playing Gilbert and 
Sullivan potpourris entertained crowds 
of burghers looking for a refreshing 
breeze on the pier-head (now removed 
to make room for the gigantic harbor 
and fore-shore scheme). This orches- 
tra soon increased to more than 40, 
daring to present regular symphonic 
concerts. Since then, about 1,300 
weekly symphonic and the same num- 
ber of popular concerts have taken 
place. 


Every Thursday night 300 subscri- 
bers and several hundreds of other 
music lovers stream into Cape Town’s 
ugly City Hall, a building like a Vic- 
torian wedding cake, to be regaled on 
classical music. On Sunday nights a 
placard “House Full” disappoints 
hundreds more who have not come in 
time. The audience at these Sunday 
concerts, sprinkled with a good pro- 
portion of colored people, fezzed Ma- 
lays and young native gentlemen wear- 
ing horn-rimmed spectacles on their 
broad noses, clad, as a rule, in highly 
colored sports jackets, listen without 
a murmur to classical symphonies. 
But Cape Town still appreciates the 
ever-popular Strauss waltzes and other 
light entertaining music. 


Pickerill Leads Orchestra 


For the last 13 years Cape Town’s 
orchestra has followed the baton of 
the acquiline-nosed, silver maned, 
mercurial William J. Pickerill, a jocu- 
lar. Yorkshireman, who had learned 
the secret of conducting from Sir 
Henry Wood. The University of 
Cape Town last year conferred its first 
doctor’s degree in music on Mr. Pick- 
erill in recognition of his fostering 
music in this city. Such an authority 
on music as G. B, Shaw on his last 
visit to South Africa, before the war, 
declared Cape Town’s orchestra one 
of the best small orchestras he had 
ever heard. 

When the war broke out Cape 
Town’s City Council, after a stormy 
debate, issued a ban on Wagner and 
all contemporary German music, justi- 
fiable in the Union’s peculiar political 
situation, for at that time a noisy anti- 
war minority of Nazified youngsters 
was ready to use Wagner’s music for 
demonstrations. The Wagner con- 
troversy had waged in numerous arti- 
cles and fierce newspaper discussions, 
even in parliamentary interpellations 
until the issue became one of political 
importance. When Wagnerian music 
at last come back to the concert halls 
it was under the assurance that neither 
Parsifal nor Tannhauser could convert 
Cape Town to Nazism! 

The Thursday concerts give numer- 
ous South African soloists, of whom 
some have gained international reputa- 
tion, the to perform. Silver- 


chance 
haired Elsie Hall, an Australian 
known in four continents as a great 
pianist, started her career as a 12-year- 
old prodigy in London. Later she 
taught the Princess Royal for many 
years. Leo Cherniavsky on his way 
from the Argentine to the Far East 
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found himself stuck in Cape Town. 
There was not much work for the vio- 
lin virtuoso in South Africa. Occa- 
sional broadcasts at the usual fee of £5 
for performing a concerto or £3 for a 
concert appearance could not remuner- 
ate a member of the world-famous 
Cherniavsky Trio. A few successful 
tours to the Belgian Congo had to con- 
sole his wanderlust. A year ago his 


usually stops to conduct examinations 
and also finds time for a few public 
performances. In India where he also 
examines on behalf of the R. C. M. he 
always stays with the Maharajah of 
Mysore, going elephant hunting with 
his royal host, but also conducting his 
orchestra of 35 men. 

Johannesburg, the City of Gold, 
possesses no Municipal Orchestra and 





Wide World Photo 


Cape Town's Ornate Victorian City Hall Where the Municipal Orchestra 
Plays Its Regular Concerts 


energetic Canadian wife, known to her 
friends in London, New York, Buenos 
Aires and Toronto as a superb cook, 
opened an elegant restaurant in Cape 
Town which soon became the gather- 
ing place of international epicureans, 
diplomats, evacuees and artists. At 
present Cherniavsky has left South 
Africa for the Australias on a six- 
months broadcasting tour. 

Herbert Fryer, pianist and peda- 
gogue of London’s Royal College of 
Music, can now almost be considered 
a permanent resident to South Africa. 
On his journeys to and from India he 


so is deprived of any public symphony 
concerts. The orchestra of the South 
African Broadcasting Corporations led 
by bald-headed temperamental Theo 
Wendt from Manchester is only al- 
lowed to perform behind closed doors. 
Just recently the newly founded Pro- 
gressive Music Society, jealous of 
Cape Town’s musical predominance, 
instilled afresh enthusiasm in the Rand 
by establishing regular concerts, re- 
citals and lectures. 

In musical research, particularly in 
Native music and the music of the 
Cape Malays, Percival R. Kirby (of 


the Witwatersrand University) has 
done good pioneering work. During 
years of research he has almost com- 
pleted a collection of African musical 
instruments ranging from a single 
reed-flute to the complicated multi- 
toned “Kaffir piano”. This cymbal- 
like instrument consists of small tuned 
iron plates which are struck with a 
wooden hammer. 

Durban prides herself on a small 
orchestra of about thirty men under 
the conductorship of Edward Dunn, 
who has at the same time to look after 
that city’s beach entertainments. His 
weekly Sunday night concerts, mixed 
programs of classical and light music, 
are extremely popular. 

During these last few years Durban 
and Cape Town have seen many con- 
voys, bringing legions of British, 
American, Australian, Free-French, 
Polish and Greek troops on their way 
to the various fronts. At such times 
the concert halls in both towns have 
been crowded with starved music lov- 
ers, officers and men, among whom 
the R. A. F. predominated and the 
R. N. came a good second. Numbers 
of the forces rightly enjoy free en- 
trance to these concerts. 

Before the war many virtuosos of 
international repute toured the Union: 
Mark Hambourg, Heifetz, Menuhin, 
Galli-Curci, Tauber, Elman, Huber- 
mann visited the country with great 
success. 

South Africa has become musically 
self-sufficient. Since 1939 when the 
Carl Rosa Opera Company paid the 
Union a visit serious attempts have 
been made to start an opera season in 
the big towns. For the last two years 
there has been an annual season of 
two or three weeks in Johannesburg, 
Cape Town and Durban. With the 
local talent and the Cape Town Mu- 
nicipal Orchestra, Tosca, The Barber 
of Seville, The Bartered Bride, La 
Bohéme, Rigoletto, Madame Butter- 
fly have been staged; and this year 
they even tackled Richard Strauss’s 
Salome! 

Higher musical education is pro- 
vided by the College of Music in Cape 
Town, Rhodes College in Grahams- 
town, and at the Stellenbosch Conser- 
vatorium. Visiting examiners from 
the London R. C. M. and the R. H. M. 
guarantee that the musical standard 
remains equal to the English Colleges. 
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New Orleans Opera, 
Symphony Triumph 


La Traviata Given — 
Freccia Features 
Respighi Work 


New OrLeans.—Two highly suc- 
cessful performances, one by the re- 
vitalized New Orleans Symphony, the 
other the Opera Guild’s presentation 
of La Traviata, auspiciously opened 
the season for these two groups which 
form the bulwark of the city’s musical 
life. 

Lionel Adams, president of the 
symphony, shared honors with Mas- 
simo Freccia, conductor, and the or- 
chestra itself for the excellent per- 
formance of the group. It was Mr. 
Adams who last season actively set 
about to improve the orchestra’s cali- 
bre, augmenting it with new players 
and engaging a greater number of 
outstanding soloists. Although the 
subscription fees were almost doubled, 
a larger sale than ever before and 
larger door receipts more than justi- 
fied the plans of Mr. Adams and the 
board of directors. 

Mr. Freccia could not have wished 
for a more cordial greeting as he 
made his first entrance Nov. 6 nor 
could more whole-hearted appreciation 





of a conductor have been shown than 
the ovation he received following his 
masterly reading of Respighi’s The 
Pines of Rome. 

Equally triumphant was Walter 
Loubat, his associates and Mrs. Ed- 
ward B. Ludwig, chairman of the 
Opera Guild, on Nov. 8 when an ex- 
tremely fine performance of La Tra- 
viata was given. No Violetta heard 
here in the past quarter of a century 
measured up to the superb interpreta- 
tion of Licia Albanese. From every 
point of view her performance was 
one to cherish. Eugene Conley was 
in fine voice and was a most satisfac- 
tory Alfredo, while John Shafer gave 
a sympathetic interpretation of Ger- 
mont, 

Isleta Gayle as Flora and Ruth 
Seale as Annina lent distinction to 
their small roles. Walter Herbert, the 
conductor, demonstrated his ability in 
a well-knit performance. Special men- 
tion is due Nicolas Goldschmidt whose 
admirable training of the chorus con- 
tributed in great measure to the 
opera’s success. William Wymetal 
was the able stage director, and Leila 
Haller directed the ballet. The audi- 
torium was crowded with an enthusi- 
astic audience. 

Celebrating its 40th anniversary, the 
New Orleans Philharmonic Society 
opened its season Oct. 28 when the 
Busch Little Symphony appeared in 
concert. A full house acclaimed the 
ensemble’s performance. Corinne May- 





er continues in her post as president of 
the Society, a position she has held for 


34 years. : 
Harry B. Loés. 





Hephzibah Menuhin 
Plays in Melbourne 


MELBOURNE.—Musical qualities of a 
high order were displayed by Hepzi- 
bah Menuhin when she appeared at 
the Melbourne Town Hall as soloist 
in the Brahms B Flat Concerto. 
More surprising than the musician- 
ship of Miss Menuhin’s performance 
was the innate grasp of the score 
which enabled a girl with little or- 
chestral experience to surpass play- 
ers with many concertos in their rep- 
ertoires. In every phrase of the 
Brahms the soloist, the conductor, 
Malcolm Sargent, and the Melbourne 
Symphony worked together as one in- 
terpretative unit, discarding all show- 
manship in favor of studious atten- 
tion to a masterpiece. B.A. 





American Ballad Singers 
Open Record Tour 


The American Ballad Singers set 
out on their fifth nation-wide tour 
Oct. 14. This will be the most exten- 
sive tour the six singers have under- 
taken with 14 weeks of concerts. Their 
program has been arranged by Elie 
Siegmeister. 
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L’Heure Espagnole and Salome 


Given as Double Bill in San Francisco 


Repeat Performances 
End Season of 22 Sold- 
Out Presentations 


By Marsory M. FiIsHER 


San Francisco.—The final week 
of opera began with a repetition of 
Boris Godunoff which once again gave 
proof that this Mussorgsky opus was 
the outstanding event of the season and 
somewhat epochal in nature. 

The season’s other new production 
came on Oct. 23 when Ravel’s L’Heure 
Espagnole had its local premiere as a 
curtain raiser to Strauss’ Salome. The 
music, conducted by Gaetano Merola 
was charming and delightful to hear, 
but the opera was badly cast. Ex- 
aggerated characterizations robbed the 
farce of its inherent subtlety and, in 
some instances, resulted in pure 
burlesque. 

On the burlesque side was John 
Garris as Gonzalve, the lady’s lover, 
and Salvatore Baccaloni as the rich 
banker. As the lady whose faithless- 
ness was not subject to question, 
Licia Albanese sang prettily but was 
hardly the right type. Mack Harrell 
was not bad as the muleteer, but the 
one and only “just right” character- 
ization ‘was that given by Alessio de 
Paolis as Torquemada, owner of the 
clock shop husband of the fickle lady. 
The staging, so far as the setting and 
properties were concerned, was quite 
as charming as the music. But the 
audience gave the comedy a cool re- 
ception. 

There was nothing boring about 
Salome however. The opera was a 
tour de force and triumph for Lily 
Djanel and Frederick Jagel, the 
Herod, with Margaret Harshaw and 
Herbert Janssen also doing magnificent 
singing as Herodias and Jochanaan, 
respectively. Herta Glaz, John Garris, 
Lorenzo Alvary, Robin Nelson, George 
Cehanovsky, Robert Mills, George 
Tallone, Herbert Nystrom, Alessio de 
Paolis, Joseph Tissier, Charles Good- 
win and others supported the principals 
in splendid fashion and.the whole was 
magnificently supported and coordi- 
nated by the work of George Sebastian 
and the orchestra. 


Bohéme Repeated 


An extra La Bohéme brought Viv- 
ian Della Chiesa as Mimi. She sur- 
prised even her most severe critics by 
doing a beautiful job in this grateful 
role, and convinced some she should 
stick to lyric roles instead of forcing 
and developing a tremolo in dramatic 
ones, Francesco Valentino replaced 
Mack Harrell of the first cast as 
Marcel, with splendid results. Other- 
wise the cast was the same and the 
general effect excellent. 

The second Don Giovanni had three 
cast changes and was much better 
sung than the first. Stélla Roman, 
who was notably bad as Donna Anna 
in the first show, turned in a thor- 
oughly acceptable vocal performance 
the second time. Eleanor Steber was 
the second Donna Elvira. Nadine 
Conner and Lorenzo Alvary were the 
peasant sweethearts and except for the 
bad judgment of having Zerlina played 
straight and Masetto as a character 
role, they did excellently. Of course 
Mr. Pinza and Mr. Baccaloni were as 
incomparable as ever, and the others, 
also of the first cast, admirable. 

Rigoletto presented Lily Pons and 
Jan Peerce in their best roles and in 
their best form. Ivan Petroff played 
the title part interestingly if not excit- 
ingly. Mr. Alvary and Miss Glaz 
were finely cast as Sparafucile and 
Maddalena, and the usual supporting 
cast served with their customary de- 
pendability. 

It being the last night of the sub- 
scription season, the audience was in 
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unreliable singer, and scarcely better 
as an actress. Frederick Jagel’s 
Rhadames left considerable to be de- 
sired too, also both vocally and his- 
trionically. But Margaret Harshaw 
sang the Amneris role superbly and 


’ 


Otto Rothschild Photos 


Vivian Della Chiesa and Ezio Pinza Honor L. E. Behymer, Veteran West Coast 
Impresario, with a Cake and Candles on His 83rd Birthday 


high spirits and applauded all -en- 
trances and exits as well as arias. 
Pietro Cimara conducted with more 
speed, and spirit than usual and the 
ensembles cavorted nicely to the Verdi 
score. 

The final performance was a Satur- 
day night pop devoted to Aida which 
compensated for lack of vocal rich- 
ness in lead parts by the lavish spec- 
tacle afforded by the staging and the 
ensembles. Stella Roman was a dis- 
appointment in the title role. She 
seems to be a rather inconsistent and 
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Les Angeles Hears 


San Francisco Company 
Appears in Fourteen Per- 
formances 


Los ANnGEeLES.—The San Francisco 
Opera visited Los Angeles and Pasa- 
dena for 14 performances from Oct. 29 
to Nov. 11. The Shrine Auditorium 
of 6,000 was filled for most of the 
operas, beginning with Tristan and 
Isolde and ending with Traviata, with 
Nadine Conner, a native of Los An- 
geles, as Violetta. 

Gaetano Merola, general director, 
has not had a more successful South- 
ern California season in the nine years 
of presentations here. L. E. Behymer 
chose a new double bill; L’Heure Es- 
pagnole by Ravel and Salome by Rich- 
ard Strauss for Los Angeles Nov. 1 
and sent the inevitable pair, Caval- 
leria and Pagliacci to Pasadena’s Civic 
Auditorium. Elmer Wilson also pre- 
sented Tales of Hoffmann there. 

The San Francisco Opera and Sym- 
phony Orchestra, directed by William 
Steinberg, excelled in the two Wagner 
operas, Tristan and Die Walkuere. 
Helen Traubel was a superb [solde 
and Lily Djanel as Sieglinde and Mar- 
garet Harshaw as Fricka also sang 
memorably. Miss Harshaw made her 
debut here as Brangane with success. 

Miss Djanel proved a great Salome 
and a surprising Sieglinde. Licia Al- 
banese was delightful as Concepcion in 
Ravel’s Spanish Hour. Lily Pons, Jan 
Peerce and Ivan Petroff contributed to 
the success of Lucia on Nov. 4 and 
Rigoletto Nov. 8. 

The triumph of the season was 
“Boris Godunoft” with gorgeous scen- 
ery and costumes. Ezio Pinza was the 
Boris; Salvatore Baccaloni, Varlaam ; 
Frederick Jagel, Dimitri; and the well 
trained chorus, the responsibility of 








Ivan Petroff both looked and sang 
well as Amonasro. Fully satisfying 
were Mr. Pinza as Ramfis and Mr. 


Alvary as the King. Karl Kritz con- 
ducted for the first time, and made a 
splendid impression. 

Every performance was a complete 
sell-out. Average cost was $15,600 
per performance—22 in all. There 
could have been more, had time per- 
mitted. But the company had to move 
on to Los Angeles before the stars fly 
back to New York for the opening of 
the Metropolitan, 
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Mrs. Arthur the 
Annual Award of Merit of the 
Opera Guild of Southern California 
to Mrs. Harvey S. Mudd for Her 
Contributions to the Cultural and 
Musical Activities of the Region 


Bergh Presents 


Kurt Adler. Boris was easily the most 
spectacular and the most inspiring 
production of the two weeks. George 
Sebastien conducted with spirit. 
ISABEL MorRsE JONES 





Oregon City Ticket 


Sale Increases 

EuGceNE, Ore.—A membership in- 
crease of 2,100 over that of the pre- 
vious season, bringing the total sale 
for the 1945-46 Civic Concert Series 
to 5,700, was announced recently by 


G. E. Gaylord, president of the Eu- 
gene Civic Music Association. Of 
the total membership 3,100 are 


“downtown” ticket holders, while 2,- 





600 are 
dents. 

The opening concert of the season 
was held in McArthur Court, Sept. 
26, and brought the Footlight Favor- 
ties to an audience of more than 5,- 
000 persons. The group is comprised 
of Adelaide Abbot, soprano; Lucielle 
Browning, contralto; Edward Kane, 
tenor; and John Brownlee, baritone. 
Other concerts for the current sea- 
son include Jussi Bjoerling, Ricardo 
Odnoposoff, John Charles Thomas, 
Markova and Dolin, Artur Rubin- 
stein, the Salzedo Ensemble and Pa- 
trice Munsel. 


University of Oregon stu. 





Klemperer Conducts 
Bach Concerts 


Santa Monica Symphony Plays 
Under Rachmilovich — “Eve- 
nings on the Roof” Resumed 


Los ANGELES—The first concert of 
the newly formed Music Guild of 
which Max Krone is president at- 
tracted the musical cognoscenti to the 
Philharmonic Auditorium Oct. 22 to 
hear Otto Klemperer conduct Bach’s 
Brandenburg Concerti. Henry Temi- 
anka, violinist, played the Concerto 
No. 2 with scholarly adherence to the 
score. 

Mr. Klemperer is recovering his old 
vigor rapidly. His Bach had vitality 
and the 25 players who formed the 
chamber orchestra responded with 
alacrity and devotion. He was tend- 
ered a standing ovation, a rare demon- 
stration for Los Angeles audiences. 

The second Bach program was giv- 
en in the same auditorium on Oct. 25. 
Mr. Temianka played the Second 
violin concerto and Mr. Klemperer con- 
ducted the balance of the six Branden- 
burg concerti. Ingolf Dahl played the 
continuo part on a harpsichord. 


The Santa Monica Civic Symphony, 
conducwd by Jacques Rachmilovich, 
perforried in the High School Audi- 
torium Oct. 7, The orchestra was re- 
cruited from the studios and Santa 
Monica residents. It is capable and 
was well prepared to play Borodin’s 
Second Symphony, the Overture to 
“Oberon”, which was its best effort, 
and the orchestral part of Beethoven’s 
Emperor Concerto, played in a mas- 
terly manner by Jakob Gimpel. 

“Evenings on the Roof” began Oct. 
15 with a program of chamber music 
played by first chair men of the Phil- 
harmonic. ‘Shibley Boyes, pianist, with 
Kalman Bloch, clarinetist and Adolph 
Weiss, violist, led off with Mozart’s 
Clarinet Trio. David Frisina, violin- 
ist, and Kurt Reher, cellist, played the 
Kodaly Duo, Op. 7, and with Mr. 
Weiss, a Beethoven Trio. The rarely 
heard Beethoven Septet was also given 
an arresting performance. 

Leon Fleitman, violist, and Edward 
Rebner, pianist, gave an excellent ac- 
count of an unusual program in the 
Assistance League Playhouse, Oct. 7. 
A new “Song and Dance” by Carlton 
Cooley attracted attention and Alan 
Shulman’s episodic “Theme and Varia- 
tions” exhibited the violist’s technical 
skill to advantage. 

IsABEL Morse JONES 





Sousa Anniversary 
Marked in Washington, D. C. 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The 9lst an- 
niversary of the birth of John Philip 
Sousa was marked on Nov. 6 at his 
grave in Congressional Cemetery. Os- 
car B. Short, U. S. Marine Band cor- 
netist, played taps and placed a wreath 
on the grave as a remembrance from 
the Sousa Band Fraternal Society, 
composed of men who toured with him 
in 1932, the last Sousa tour. Seven 
other former Sousa Band members 
and Sousa’s two daughters, Priscilla 
Jane Sousa and Mrs. Helen Sousa 
Abert, attended. A. T. M. 
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Bidu Sayao Scores Success 


In Chicago Performance of Traviata 


By RuTH Barry 


CHICAGO 

‘T’HE Chicago Opera offered the 
season’s rst performance ot 
Yerdi’s Traviata on Nov. 3, with Bidu 
Sayao, Mario Berini and Richard Bo- 
nelli in the principal roles and Fausto 
Cleva conducting. Miss Sayao proved 
that her exquisite voice is as effective 
in a taxing Verdi role as it is in deli- 
cate French roles. Her Violetta, 
though less brilliant than the Violettas 
of larger vocal powers, was poignantly 
attractive. Mario Berini was the Al- 
fredo, accenting the dramatic char- 
acter of the role. Richard Bonelli 
achieved his customary success in the 
role of the elder Germont. Smaller 
parts were sung by Inge Manski, Ola 
Moser, Wilfred Engelman and Lodo- 
vico Oliviero, and Ruth Page's ballet 
made the ballroom scene decorative. 


For the Board of Education’s popu- 
lar priced series, Rossini’s Barber of 
Seville was given on Nov. 2. Nicholas 
Rescigno conducted, and the singers 
were Nino Martini, Josephine An- 
toine, John Brownlee, Virgilio Laz- 
zari, Vittorio Trevisan and Doris Doe. 
Gounod’s Faust was repeated on Nov. 
3 with Fausto Cleva conducting and 
with Jeanette MacDonald, Nino Mar- 
tini, John Brownlee and Nicola Mos- 
cona in the principal roles. 


Trucco Leads Pelieas 


Owning to the sudden illness of Eu- 
gene Goossens, who had been sched- 
uled to conduct the second perform- 
ance of Debussy’s Pelleas and Me- 
lisande on Nov. 5, Vittorio Trucco, 
a young prompter, was called upon 
at the eleventh hour. Though such an 
unexpected assignment might have 
been been cause for alarm by even the 
most seasoned maestro, boyish Mr. 
Trucco succeeded in achieving a 
smooth and well-integrated perform- 
ance. The singers, Bidu Sayao, Mar- 
tial Singher, Lawrence Tibbett, Nicola 
Moscona and Doris Doe, responded to 
his conducting with cooperation and 
confidence. Mr. Trucco had prompted 
the other performance of Pelleas here 
with Mr. Goossens, and had coached 
the principals of the cast at the Metro- 
politan. Verdi's La Forza del Des- 
tino was repeated on Nov. 7, featur- 
ing Stella Roman, Leonard Warren, 
Kurt Baum and Nicola Moscona, with 
Bruno Walter conducting. 


Verdi’s Aida was mounted for the 
first time thts season on Nov. 10, in- 
troducing a new soprano, Gertrude 
Ribla. Stepping into the titie role in 
place of Zinka Milanov, who was ill, 
Miss Ribla showed that she had her 
own conception of the character. Her 
Aida was hot-blooded and earthy— 
qualities that were accentuated by the 
colorful and voluptuous appearance of 
Miss Ribla in garb that seemed re- 
markably scanty after the sack-like 
costumes of other Aidas. Her singing 
matched her action. It was charged 
with tense emotion, and displayed a 
voice which is large in range and 
volume and very attractive in texture. 


Radames was sung by Frederick 
Jagel, making his first appearance 
with the company this year. Vocally 
he was at his best, but his acting 
lacked vigor and aggressiveness. 
Kerstin Thorborg, as Amneris, gave 
an authoritative performance, though 
her intonation was not always per- 
fect. Alexander Sved was ideally 
cast as Amonasro, singing gloriously 
and bringing to the part a rugged no- 
bility. Nicola Moscona sang Ramfis, 


Ralph Telasko, the King of Egypt, 
Inge Manski, the priestess, and Ludo- 
vico Oliviero, hte messenger. Ruth 
Page’s dancers revived the masked 
ballet in the second act. Fausto Cleva 
conducted. 
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The Civic Opera House was filled 
to capacity on Nov. 10 for the sea- 
son’s first presentation of Mozart's 
Marriage of Figaro with Bruno Wal- 
ter conducting. Mr. Walter's affec- 
tion for the beautiful score was ap- 
parent in the painstaking care with 
which he molded every phrase. Margit 
Bokor, as Susanna, was superb from 
a histrionic standpoint, but vocally 
she did not completely fill the require- 
ments needed to do justice to Mozart’s 
art. Stella Roman, as the Countess, 
likewise lacked the delicacy of style 
which the music calls for, but Ezio 
Pinza’s Figaro was masterly, both vo- 
cally and dramatically. John Brownlee 
gave a polished characterization of 
Count Almaviva, and Virgilio Lazzari, 
as Bartolo, also turned in a distin- 
guished performance. Jarmila Novotna 
used her deft, light touch to great ad- 
vantage in the role of Cherubino. 
Ralph Telasko was the gardener and 
Rosalind Nadell, Marcelina; both 
were highly successful in carrying on 
the mood of gayety that pervades the 
opera. 

The fifth and final week opened with 
Verdi’s Trovatore on Nov. 12. New 
in the cast were Stella Roman and 
Alexander Sved. Mme. Roman sang 
the role of Leonora with an attrac- 
tive simplicity and sincerity of man- 
ner. Alexander Sved handled the part 
of the Count Di Luna competently. 
Kurt Baum, again cast as Manrico, 
did much to enliven the proceedin 
and he, more than any one else in th. 
cast saved the performance from seem- 
ing static. Margery Mayer and Vir- 
gilio Lazzari were again heard in the 
roles of Azucena and _ Ferrando. 
Nicholas Rescigno conducted. 


Walter Conducts Forza 


There were no dull moments in the 
Chicago Opera Company’s presenta- 
tion of La Forza del Destino, on Oct. 
29, with Bruno Walter conducting. 
Mr. Walter’s presence acted like 
magic on singers and orchestra and 
the performance moved with exhilarat- 
ing zest throughout the evening. 

Stella Roman, replacing Zinka Mila- 
nov originally scheduled to sing Leo- 
nora, had hurried from San Francisco 
to assume the part when illness com- 
nelled Miss Milanov to cancel her per- 
formance. The role was a familiar 
one to Miss Roman, who has sung it 
with Mr. Walter in times past, and 
high praise was due her for the splen- 
did way in which she acquitted herself. 
A voice of unusual color and power, 
eminently suited to the dramatic de- 
mands of Leonora, Miss Roman gave 
an added intensity to her interpreta- 
tion that raised it above the ordinary 
level of operatic singing. 

Kurt Baum, as Donalvaro, had 
never been heard to better advantage. 
His was a thrilling dramatic tenor 
voice, free from nervousness. The 
role was convincing, with moments of 
grandeur exciting to hear. Leonard 
Warren, as Don Carlos, was another 
artist imbued with the dramatic im- 
port of Verdi’s score and his singing 
and acting were reminiscent of days 
wher good singing was the accepted 
thing and not the occasional surprise 
of the present. 


Minor Roles Well Done 


Nicola Moscona was splendid as the 
Abbot, endowing the role with benign 
gravity. Louis D’Angelo was excel- 
lent in his brief appearance as the 
Marquis. Rosalind Nadell did not 
seem suited as Preziosilla, the voice 
was too light, although she had an 
ample poise and assurance. 

Others in the cast were Ralph Tel- 
asko, Inge Manski, Wilfred Engel- 
man, Lodovico Oliviero and Robert 
Farrell. The Ruth Page ballet with 





Bidu Sayao, Martial Singher, Lawrence Tibbett, Nicola Moscona and Doris 

Doe Congratulate Vittorio Trucco Following a Performance of Pelleas and 

Melisande When Trucco Substituted at the Last Moment for Indisposed 
Eugene Goossens 


Walter Camryn and Billie Lawrence 
and the corps de ballet were pleasing. 
The chorus was excellent throughout, 
vocally and _pictorially. 

The unexcelled star of the evening, 
however, seemed to be Mr. Walter. 
Continued applause after the overture, 
played after the first scene, almost 
seemed to demand an encore, so pro- 
longed and intense was the audience's 
enthusiasm. Whenever Mr. Walter ap- 
peared in the orchestra pit, the audi- 
ence showed its hearty approval by 
the unmistakable enthusiasm of its ap- 
plause. 

Another fine performance on Oct. 
31, Pelleas and Melisande, with Eu- 
gene Goossens conducting, brought 


EEC mental 


Martial Singher as Pelleas and Bidu 
Sayao as Melisande, and began to 
make the season look almost worth- 
while. 

Miss Sayao’s Melisande was perfect 
for the medieval tapestry quality of 
the music. Mr. Singher’s Pelleas was 
the perfect foil for Miss Sayao’s Me- 
lisande. Youthful and sensitive in ap- 
pearance, his interpretation had the 
fine artistic touch to make the role 
convincing throughout. Lawrence Tib- 
bett was Golaud and Nicola Moscona, 
Arkel. Doris Doe was an ideal Gene- 
vieve. Ralph Telasko was the Doctor. 
Mr. Goossens conducted the score with 
affectionate regard. 

CHARLES QUINT 





Milwaukee Applauds Chicago Opera 


Bidu Sayao Triumphs— 
Thomas and Sandor in 
Recital 


MILWAUKEE, — The Chicago Opera 
Company under the management of 
Margaret Rice, gave the first of three 
performances at the Auditorium on 
Oct. 30. The opera was Massenet’s 
Manon with Bidu Sayao, Armand 
Tokatyan, John Brownlee and Nicola 
Moscona in the leading roles, Fausto 
Cleva directing. With these artists 
and a fine orchestra an almost perfect 
performance was given. Miss Sayao 
in the title role, with her ability to 
live the part, took the house by storm. 
Mr. Tokatyan as Chevalier des Grieux 
also received an ovation. 

The Arion Musical Club opened its 
season on Nov. 2 at the Auditorium 
with the baritone Thomas L. Thomas. 
The artist was given a most cordial 
reception. He sang songs by Donaudy, 
Paisiello, Ciampf, Rossini, Hahn, Du- 
pont, Chausson and Berlioz. An En- 
glish group displayed his flawless dic- 
tion. 

On Nov. 6 the Hungarian-American 
pianist, Gyorgy Sandor, opened the 
Civic Concert Association course at 
the Auditorium with a delightful re- 
cital. The artist impressed the audi- 
ence at once as a talented and gifted 
pianist. The program opened with the 
Bach English suite in G minor and the 
Mozart Rondo in F. The Chopin Noc- 
turne in C minor left the audience 
spellbound. Schubert’s Wanderer 
Fantasy, Paganini-Liszt Caprice and 
the Hungarian Rhapsody gave the art- 
ist a chance to demonstrate that he is 
at home in every type of music. 

The Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo 
appeared recently at the Pabst Thea- 
ter for three performances, and as 





Milwaukee is dance minded, the “full 
house sign” was out. 

An interesting and unusual dance 
program was given in the Shorewood 
Auditorium recently by Sybil Shearer, 
with Jeanne Panot doing fine work at 
the piano. The music was from Scar- 
latti, Brahms, Beethoven, Morehouse, 
Prokofieff and Chopin. 

ANNA R. RosBINnson 


Felix Eyle Takes Post 
At Metropolitan Opera 


Felix Eyle, former head of the 
violin department of the Cleveland 
Institute of Music, has been appointed 
concertmaster of 
the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Or- 
chestra. From 
1933 Mr. Eyle 
was second con- 
certmaster of 
the Cleveland 
Orchestra and 
in 1941 he gave 
the first per- 
formance in 
Cleveland of 
Hindemith’s 
Second Violin 
Concerto. He 
also was head 








Felix Eyle 


of the violin department of the Cleve- 
land Music School Settlement. Mr. 
Eyle was graduated from the State 
Academy of Music in Vienna where 


he studied with Arnold Rose. Later 
he worked with Jeno Hubay. He 
played with the Vienna Philharmonic 
and with the State Opera Orchestra 
and toured other countries as soloist 
with orchestras and in recitals. He 
was first violinist with the Buxbaum 
Quartet. In 1928 he came to the 
United States. 
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Dear Musical America: 


This talk about a strike of the 
chorus ot the Metropolitan recalls 
to my mind an occasion almost 40 
years ago when another strike took 
place. It happened, as some of our 
oldsters may remember, during 
Heinrich Conried’s regime, began 
on Jan. 3, 1906, and ended, with 
everybody more or less satisfied, 
three days later. Two operas were 
affected by it, Faust and Tristan— 
the first far more seriously, as the 
Kermesse scene and the Soldiers’ 
Chorus had to be left out altogether. 

I was at the Tristan in question 
myself and I remember very clear- 
ly the measures that were excitedly 
discussed beforehand to secure sub- 
stitutes for those choristers who 
have to sing the few ensembles of 
the sailors in the first act. 

At the eleventh hour an impro- 
vised chorus was recruited with 
several leading singers, including 
the tenors Heinrich Knote and Al- 
bert Reiss and the baritones ani 
basses Blass, Mithlmann, Dufriche 
and Paroli, taking part and rescu- 
ing the performance. There was 
quite a flurry of excitement, I re- 
member, when Caruso. gallantly 
came forward and offered to help 
out by dressing up as a Wagnerian 
sailor and lending his own golden 
tones (or were they silver in those 
days?) to the “Ho-He-Ho-He” of 
the ship folk. 

I daresay Caruso would have 
gone through with it had Conried 
really thought it necessary. But it 
was found that Tristan could be 
given without Caruso’s assistance 
and so the chance of hearing the 
mighty Canio as one of King 
Mark’s humble seamen was forever 
lost. 


*x* * * 


Musicians — especially singers — 
have always been notoriously good 
eaters. And now Ernest Newman 
in the London Sunday Times offers 
some cogent speculations as to 
“whether the sort of art we produce 
or enjoy may not be affected for 
good or ill by what we eat and 
drink.” Mr. Newman asks himself 
if the hardness and dourness of the 
French temperament (for he agrees 
with Heine that the French are not 
in general a gay race) are not in- 
fluenced by “the vinegarish wine 
that so many Frenchmen drink”, 
and if the “clean edge of French 
prose and the acid sharpness of 
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French wit” do not have some con- 
nection with the same gastronomic 
peculiarity. “Has not beer played 
an enormous part in thickening the 
texture and lachrymising the senti- 
ment of German music from Bach 
to Brahms and Strauss?” he que- 
ries. “Is not the charming German 
tearfulness in music just a natural 
by-product of the charming Ger- 
man beerfulness ?” 


Mr. Newman clinches the argu- 
ment by reminding us that “Wag- 
ner’s ‘Meistersinger’ was written on 
champagne, Brahms’ Requiem on 
beer; which simple fact accounts 
for the abundance of joie de vivre 
in the former and the complete ab- 
sence of it in the latter.” Nor can 
one help feeling that the sage En- 
glish critic has hit upon a rich vein 
of research when he asks: “How 
much of Beethoven’s yearning for 
ethical uplift was the result of a 
chronic malaise in the alimentary 
canal—the product of that vile cook- 
ing over which the biographers 
grow so pathetic—which made him 
sorrowfully critical of the moral 
rightness of the universe ?” 


Why do we not find about these 
things through scientific experi- 
ment? writes Mr. Newman. “Great 
changes can be wrought in the lab- 
oratory in the build and the habits 
of insects by feeding them on this 
or that: why not try it on those 
larger insects, the musicians?” He 
recommends the advice of Thomas 
Love Peacock, who wrote that “the 
most incorruptible republicans were 
austere and abstemious but it is still 
a question whether they would not 
have exercised a more beneficial in- 
fluence, and have been better men, 
if they had moistened their throats 
with Madeira, and enlarged their 
sympathies with grouse.” As a sub- 
stitute for this diet, Mr. Newman 
recommends plover’s eggs and cavi- 
are and Veuve Cliquot. “A year’s 
course of this kind,” he asserts, 
“might end in Schénberg writing 
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like Offenbach; and the world could 
do just now with another Offen- 
bach”’. 


With half the world eating almost 
nothing, these speculations sound 
more like wishful thinking than 
pure jest. But, as Mr. Newman 
warns, “the dulness of our diet may 
be contributing to bring about that 
dulness of aesthetic sensitivity 
which, Sir Thomas Beecham fears, 
may end in our losing touch with 
the lovely music of the past, which 
mostly flowered from a more appe- 
tising fare”. 

* * * 


One is tolerably sure to provoke 
reactions of one kind or another 
these days when one alludes to Wil- 
helm Furtwangler. Whatever may 
be said about him, the conductor is 
by no means a dead issue. The fol- 
lowing letter, from Max G. Bettel- 
heim, proves this fact. Here is what 
Mr. Bettelheim has to say on the 
subject: 


“Please let me refer to your re- 
marks about Furtwangler in your 
issue of October, 1945. I for one 
am inclined to separate Furtwang- 
ler, the artist, from everything else. 
Therefore, as one who has heard 
him many times in opera, in concert 
and on records and who is indebted 
to him for so many unforgettable 
hours, I am fully prepared to en- 
dorse his being considered ‘second 
only to Toscanini’. But*I don’t un- 
derstand what you imply by ‘what- 


ever that may mean’. I think it 
means just that. His Beethoven, 
Brahms, Wagner, etc., are only 


matched by Toscanini’s, I believe. 


“A different story, of course, is 
how he behaved in the face of the 
Nazis. ‘The Baton and the Jack- 
boot’, written by Furtwangler’s for- 
mer secretary, Bertha Geissmar 
(published by Hamish Hamilton, 
London) has much to say on that. 
Furtwangler seems to have tried 
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“Hm, New Man Again" 
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hard to change his viewpoint of that 
gangster regime. When he tailed he 
simply would not quit and emigrate. 
That was his sad blunder, and for 
that he should be made responsible 
in the face of the world. He should 
be barred from conducting for a cer- 
tain length of time and made to 
apologize for what he did on behalf 
of the Third Reich. But then he 
should be allowed to take up the 
baton once more and devote all his 
time to the interpretation of music 
everywhere, for he is one of the 
great conductors of our time. The 
musical world should not make itself 
poorer by indefinitely barring Furt- 
wangler from his profession”. 


* * * 


Your readers have been helpful, 
as ever, in setting me straight on 
the facts regarding the Berlin State 
Opera. In your October issue I 
noted that the celebrated German 
theatre was said to have reopened 
some time ago with a performance 
of Orpheus, and I wanted to know 
how in the name of radar and satu- 
ration bombing this could be so 
since the house was long since re- 
ported blown to smithereens. 


First of all, Gerard A. Semon 
came along with this note: 


“To clear up the question about 
the Berlin State Opera and where 
it plays, I send you this excerpt 
from a letter I got the other day 
from a friend of mine who is on 
the staff of the Allgemeine Zeitung, 
official U. S. Army organ in Ber- 
lin— 

“*T can tell you that I saw both 
Orpheus and Rigoletto perform- 
ances, both of which were sold out 
for weeks ahead and are showing 
in the Admiralspalast, seating 3,000 
people, the only big theatre of note 
left undamaged’.” 


And Mr. Semon tells me he has 
some local newspaper reviews of 
the performances which I am look- 
ing forward to examining. 


Then I had a communication 
from A. Kunrad Kvam, of Madi- 
son, Wis., who said: “I have just 
returned from Germany, where I 
was Music Officer for the western 
half of the American Occupied 
Zone, which includes Bremen. 


“The costumes for the Berlin 
Opera were stored in a salt mine in 
my zone, and I was responsible for 
the selection, shipping and delivery 
of these costumes in Berlin. (I 
had a little piece about that some 
time ago.—M.) I turned them over 
to Capt. John Bitter, the Music 
Control Officer in Berlin, and he 
in turn placed them at the disposal 
of the Russians. I believe that the 
opening performance took place in 
an improvised building near the de- 
stroyed opera” (Mr. Kvam evi- 
dently means the Admiralspalast 
which, by the way, was a sort of 
variety or vaudeville theatre before 
the war, if my recollection is cor- 
rect). 

Would some of the other musical 
mysteries of war-prostrated Europe 
could be cleared up as promptly and 
as authoritatively, suggests your 
impatient 
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BOOKS: 


Tue Bacu Reaper. Edited by Hans 
T. David and Arthur Mendel. 431 
pages. W. W. Norton and Com- 
pany, Inc., New York. $6.00. 

It is not unlikely that the editors of 
this splendid volume were more or 
less inspired by the example of Otto 
Erich Deutsch’s Franz Schubert—Die 
Dokumente seines Lebens, for to 
some extent their procedure parallels 
his. The book which the noted Bach 
authority, Hans T. David, and Arthur 
Mendel have compiled with rare schol- 
arship and masterly organization, is 
built primarily around a mass of docu- 
ments, large and small, concerned with 
Bach and various phases of his life 
and activities. There are personal 
and business letters, family papers, 
certificates, 


reports, dedications, ap- 
peals, complaints, petitions, projects, 
receipts, acknowledgments and other 


miscellany, here by the composer him- 
self, there to or about him. It is 
grouped, of course, according to the 
periods of his career which it con- 
cerns. Yet from this often discon- 
nected sequence of source materials 
the human and artistic personality of 
the master of the masters comes vivid- 
ly alive. 

If the “Bach Reader” did nothing 
else than assemble in the space of 
relatively few pages all this essential 
matter it would still be a highly use- 
ful editorial achievement. Actually, 
the plan of the book is far more com- 
prehensive, as a casual survey of its 
contents will show. A finely written 
Portrait in Outline, admirable in its 
concentration, serves as a preface to 
Bach’s Life in his Own Writings and 
Other Evidence. It begins with the 
baptismal entry and closes with the 
carefully itemized description of 
Bach’s estate. The following sections 
bring the Bach family genealogy, 
written by Johann Sebastian himself in 


1735 and later expanded by Carl 
Philipp Emanuel and others; the 
Nekrolog, or obituary, by Philipp 


Emanuel and Johann Friedrich Agri- 
cola, from Mizler’s Musikalische 
Bibliothek ; an inestimable chapter on 
Bach as seen by his contemporaries, 
rich in critical appreciations by out- 
standing musicians and theorists of the 
time and demonstrating beyond all 
doubt how highly Bach was prized in 
his day, despite occasional criticism 
(one is pleased to note, incidentally, 
that the editors have not scorned to 
include anecdotes or legends, how- 
ever fantastic). Then there is For- 
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A New Study of Bach and 


AN 
UNFAMILIAR 
PORTRAIT OF 
J. S. BACH 


kel’s notorious monograph on Bach’s 
life and work, in an English transla- 
tion made by a “Mr. Stephenson, the 
Banker”, in 1808. The seventh sec- 
tion is a heart-warming picture of 
the rediscovery of Bach following the 
eclipse his creations suffered after 
his death. The story of the gradual 
reawakening brings prominently be- 
fore us the figures of Mozart and 
Beethoven and of people like Neefe, 
Rochlitz, Griepenkerl, Schindler and 
the Englishman, Samuel Wesley. In 
proper season comes Mendelssohn’s 
revival of the St. Matthew Passion 
(including the inspiring account of it 
by Eduard Devrient); the rapturous 
enthusiasm of Schumann, the found- 
ing of the Bach Gesellschaft, the 
Bach_ glorifications (and frequent 
misconceptions ) by Wagner and other 
of the great Romantics. 

By no means the least significant 
feature of the volume is the appendix, 
giving Bach’s rules for the realization 
of thorough bass and, more prizable 
still, the solution of seven Bach canons, 


including the so-called Trias Har- 
monica. : 
The Bach Reader is, in short, a 


truly monumental compilation indis- 
pensable henceforth to all serious 
students of the mighty subject. Its 
copious bibiographical notes add to 
the fascination of a book otherwise 
richly documented, fascinatingly illus- 
trated and, in every way, a credit to 
American musical publication. 
HERBERT F. PEYSER 





Music or Latin America, By Nicolas 
Slonimsky. 374 pages. Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co., New York. $3.50. 
A good book on the music of Latin 

America has long been needed, but this 

is not it. Superficial and inaccurate, 

this book will disappoint those who 
expected something more substantial 
from Mr. Slonimsky. The biograph- 
ical sketches, arranged alphabetically 
under each country, are useful though 
seldom sufficiently complete. The dic- 
tionary of musical terms that concludes 
the volume is comprehensive but open 
to question in certain details. Where 
the book is most vulnerable, however, 

is in the first section, containing a 

panoramic survey of musical activity 

in Latin America from pre-Columbian 
times to the present. 

This section gives a misleading im- 
pression on many aspects of musical 
life in Latin America. For example, 
the author states that “The creative 
musician occupies an exalted place 
in the social fabric of the Latin-Amer- 
ican countries. And he is given 
whole-hearted support by the gov- 
ernment.” Among the instances of 
“whole-hearted” government support 
cited is the following: In 


1943 the 





Mexican government paid to the de- 


scendants of Jaime Nundé, composer 
of the Mexican national anthem, the 
sum of 368 pesos in payment of a bill 


incurred by the composer in 1854! 
Government intervention has by no 
means achieved the Utopian condi- 
tions described by Slonimsky. 
According to Slonimsky, “The 


majority of Latin-American musicians 
practice other professions besides 
music”. A check of thirty biograph- 
ical entries revealed only one musician 
who practiced a non-musical profes- 
sion—which scarcely seems to support 
the author’s contention. Other ques- 
tionable statements found in this book 
are that “music publishing is a prolific 
business in Latin America” and that 
Latin American orchestras make it a 
policy to champion native talent. In 
one place the author asserts that the 
symphony orchestra of Lima per- 
formed 44 works by Peruvian com- 
posers in five years, and on another 


page the figure is given as 38. Act- 
ually, both figures are wrong. 
In discussing the colonial period, 


Slonimsky states that “Secular music 
was not encouraged by the Jesuits”. 
Yet secular music was widely used in 
the Jesuit missions, where secular 
dancing teachers were employed to 
teach the natives such dances as the 
pavane, the minuet and the espavioleta. 
The Jesuits introduced all the musical 
instruments known in Europe at that 
time. 

The author makes the highly de- 


batable statement that “African 
rhythms have profoundly affected 
Argentine popular music’, without 


warning the reader that Carlos Vega 
has made a very strong case against 
any such assumption. Again, ac- 
cording to Slonimsky, “There is no 
set form or structure for any of these 


numerous dances and songs” (of 
Argentina). But, as a _ better in- 
formed writer has pointed out, “The 


structure of the Argentine dances . 

is as definite as the form of a 
Mozart or Scarlatti Sonata. 

They follow a pattern in which every 
thing is built up with an almost acad- 
emic precision”. 

A complete catalog of inaccuracies 
in this book would: be long and 
wearisome, and would embrace minute 
details as well as major issues. Let 
the above, therefore, suffice. 

GILBERT CHASE. 





Gauur-Curci’s Lire or Sonc. By C. 
E. Le Massena. 336 pages. The 
Paebar Company, New York, 1945. 
$3.75 
Few singers during the present cen- 

tury have achieved the popularity 

awarded to Amelita Galli-Curci and 





Lehmann on Singing 


for a number of years, hers was a 
name to conjure with in the opera 
house and in the concert room. Con- 
sequently, a biography of this artist, 
although she has been on the retired 
list for nearly a decade, will have 
wide interest. 

The work covers the singer’s ca- 
reer from her birth to her retirement. 
The spectacular Chicago debut in 
1916 as Gilda and the equally spectac- 
ular one in New York on Jan. 28, 
1918, as Dinorah are naturally dwelt 
on at length and other important epi- 
sodes in the artist’s career are given 
with detail. It is, so far as I know, 
the only existing biography of Mme. 
Galli-Curci and as such will be of 
greatest interest to her admirers. 
There are numerous illustrations of 
the diva in operatic roles and also 
what her countrymen call in borghese. 


MorE THAN SINGING. By Lotte Leh- 
mann, 192 pages. Boosey & Hawkes, 
New York. 50. 

Since the retirement of Elena Ger- 
hardt, there has not been any femi- 
nine interpreter of Lied who could 
compare with Lotte Lehmann. And 
though New York has not had the 
opportunity of hearing this artist in a 
wide variety of operatic roles, she has 
made a profound impression in those 
in which she has appeared. The ex- 
tremely difficult one of the Marschallin 
in “Der Rosenkavalier” might be men- 
tioned. Consequently her recent book 
on song interpretation should prove of 
valuable assistance to both student and 
teacher. 

This, however, is not an unqualified 
approval. Song interpretation is, after 
all, a matter of personal opinion and 
the reviewer does not invariably agree 
with Mme. Lehmann. Schumann’s 
“Ich Grolle Nicht” is a case in point 
as Heine’s poem has always seemed 
to the reviewer a well-aimed sneer 
except perhaps, for the first few 
lines. Indeed, no less an artist than 
the late Pauline Viardot-Garcia is said 
to have sung it that way. Mme. Leh- 
mann comes nearer to the truth than 
most, but to end the song “with deep 
emotion as though through tears” and 
not in triumph that the faithless one 
has “got what was coming to her” 
while nearer the conventional interpre- 
tation, lacks the possible force of the 
other one. Perhaps Schumann did not 
exactly grasp Heine’s idea. 

Also, Mme. Lehmann in her direc- 
tions as to the singing of Schumann’s 
“Die Lotusblume” suggests that you 
“just hold the last consonants gt with 
your breath”. This is also enjoined 
with a consonantal combination of st 
in Brahms’ “Wir Wandelten”. Just 
how one “holds” consonants on a vocal 
tone is not easy to grasp. 

By and large, the book is an inter- 
esting one and is a mine of treasurable 
information. It is a matter of regret 
that Mme. Lehmann did not include 
hints on her unparalleled interpreta- 
tion of Wolf’s “Kennst du das Land?”. 
A chapter of the book has already ap- 
peared in a recent issue of MUSICAL 
AMERICA. 





Unrtep Nations. SONGS OF THE PEO- 
pLE, Edited by Henry Cowell. 101 
pages. Broadcast Music Inc. New 
York. 50c. 

This useful collection includes rep- 
resentative music of the peoples of the 
United Nations, arranged in simple 
four-part harmony. As Mr. Cowell 
says, the native spirit of the music 
is preserved wherever possible. Most 
of these songs were acquired from a 
collection made for the OWI by Alan 
Lomax, assisted by Svatva Jakobson, 
which was later transferred to the 
United Nations Information Office. 


~~. 
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ORCHESTRAS 


Monteux Conducts Philadelphians 
Philadelphia Orchestra, Pierre 
Monteux, guest conductor. Soloist: 
Dorothy Maynor, soprano. Carnegie 
Hall, Oct. 30, evening: 
Academic Festival Overture.....Brahms 
Symphony No. 4 in B flat.....Beethoven 
Et Incarnatus Est from Mass in 
minor; “E Susanna non Vien” and 
“Dove Sono” from The Marriage 
of Figaro ..Mozart 





(Dorothy Maynor) 
Suite Symphonique aes 
(First New York Performance) 
“Asie” from Schéhérazade......... R 
(Dorothy Maynor) 
Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks 
Strauss 
In spite of good conducting and ex- 
cellent playing from the orchestra, 
this seemed an interminably long con- 
cert and the Beethoven, especially, 
though technically good, was not a 
particularly inspired performance. So 
also the Brahms in which the tone of 
the strings left something to be de- 
sired, more than once. 


Bloch 


Mr. Bloch’s Suite had _ interest, 
though not consistently. The first 
section, entitled Overture sounded 


like Humperdinck played out of tune. 
The Passacaglia which followed was, 
however, of considerable beauty, sev- 
eral of the sections, one for string 
quartet, notably, were absorbing. 
This ended in a Richard Straussian 
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burst leading into an ostinato finale 
also Straussian in character so that 
one expected a curtain to rise on the 
Inn Scene in Der Rosenkavalier. 
Till Eulenspiegel has had more in- 
teresting interpretations here. 

Miss Maynor’s singing was better 
than when she last appeared in New 
York. The Incarnatus had moments 
of entrancing beauty when the artist 
sang in half voice, and the work’s in- 
tricacies were easily overcome. Not 
so much can be said for the Figaro 
aria which was presented in too small 
a frame. In the Schéhérazade, the 
soft tones, especially in the high reg- 
ister, were good. The louder and the 
lower ones seemed tentative. Mr. 
Monteux did the best conducting of 
the evening in the accompaniment of 
this work. 

Both conductor and soloist were re- 
ceived with great enthusiasm. 


Szell Conducts New York 
Premiere of Schoenberg Work 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony. 
George Szell conducting. .Carnegie 
Hall, Nov. 1, evening: 
Theme and Variations in G minor, 

Op. 43-B dans Schoenberg 
(First Performance in New York) 
Symphony in C, Jupiter (K. 551). Mozart 
Don Quixote Richard Strauss 
Solo cello, Leonard Rose 
Solo viola, William Lincer 


Nothing could 


have emphasized 


ROBERT MALONE 


DISTINGUISHED TENOR-TEACHER 
Protege of Helen Traubel's singing teacher, Mme. Vetta-Karst 


OFFERS 
Free Singing Scholarship 
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Wiliam Lincer and 
Leonard Rose Con- 
fer with George 


Szeli Prior to the 
Don Quixote Per- 
formance 


more happily than this program the 
breadth of Mr. Szell’s musicianship. 
Each work called for an entirely dif- 
ferent interpretative approach and a 
master’s command of the orchestra. 
And each was_ superbly played. 
Schoenberg’s Variations, originally 
written for band, in 1943, and scored 
for orchestra by the composer, had 
their first New York performance. 
The theme is ordinary enough, but 
the elaboration of it, the impeccable, 
always telling orchestration, and the 
cumulative grandeur of the work 
leave a deep impression. In the beau- 
tifully spun sentences of this music, 
one senses the touch of a great con- 
trapuntalist, one of the greatest since 
Bach. As for the Mozart Jupiter, it 
was beyond criticism. in its clarity, re- 
finement of treatment and intense, yet 
restrained drama. The throbbing 
chromaticism of the slow movement, 
the incredibly rich texture of the 
finale were a joy to hear, as Mr. Szell 


and the orchestra spun them out. 
Attacks were rapier-like in their 
lightness and precision, and every 


voice fell into place with the effect 


RECITALS 


Leonid Bolotine, Violinist 


Leonid Bolotine, Russian violinist, 
and one time assistant concertmaster 
of the San Francisco Orchestra, ap- 
peared in a recital at the Town Hall 
on Oct. 26. With Valentin Pavlov- 
sky, at the piano, he offered Brahms’ 
Thun Sonata, Prokofieff’s G minor 
Concerto, some new Variations on a 
Mozart theme by Rosario Scalero and 
a number of shorter works. Mr. 
Bolotine, except when he forced and 
roughened his tone, played agreeably 
and with taste. Yet his performances 
were, in the main, small-scale, pallid, 
and emotionally incommunicative. P. 





Anatole Kitain, Pianist 


Prokofieff’s Music for Children and 
Gavotte, Op. 77, Arthur Lourié’s 
Scenes from Russian Childhood and 
Alexander Goedicke’s piano arrange- 
ment of Bach’s Organ Prelude and 
Fugue in G were elements of especial 
interest in the staggering program 
offered by Anatole Kitain at Carnegie 
Hall on the evening of Oct. 26. Mr. 
Kitain played brilliantly throughout 
the recital, with a power and fresh- 
ness of imagination which never 
flagged. Besides the works men- 
tioned, he performed the Mozart Son- 
ata in B flat (K. 333) ; Chopin’s Bal- 
lade in G minor, Nocturne in C 
minor, Mazurkas in F minor, Op. 7, 
No. 3, and D, Op. 33, No. 2, Harp 
and Butterfly etudes, and Andante 
Spianato and Grande Polonaise; 
Liszt’s Funérailles and Etude de Con- 
sert in F minor; Rachmaninoft’s 
Prelude in G sharp minor and Etude 
Tableau in F minor; and Scriabin’s 
Etude, Op. 45, and Satanic Poem, 


p. 36. 
It was a happy thought to play the 









Ben Greenhaus 


of inevitability. 

The crown of the evening however 
was Strauss’ Don Quixote. Mr. Rose 
and Mr. Lincer, inspired by the mag- 
nificent work of their colleagues, 
played the solo parts better than the 
writer ever remembers having heard 
them done, even under Strauss him- 
self. Mr. Szell purged the score of 
every trace of turgidity and vulgarity, 
and made his listeners realize that 
this is one of the most stirring ex- 
pressions of romantic idealism in all 
music. If there was anyone who did 
not cheer this performance, he must 
have been in a minority of one. 

At the Saturday evening concert 
Mr. Szell conducted the Schoenberg 
work and the Mozart symphony, but 
changed the rest of the program to 
Still’s In Memoriam: The Colored 
Soldiers Who Died for Democracy, 
and Wagner’s Siegfried Idyll and 
Overture to Tannhiuser. On Sun- 
day, the orchestra played the Mozart 


Jupiter again, with Strauss’ Don 

Quixote and the Tannhéuser Over- 

ture. S. 
(Continued on page 16) 


Prokofieff and Lourié suites together. 
30th are skillfully and imaginatively 
wrought, with a definite flavor of 
childhood. The Lourié music is su- 
perior in color, charm and melodic 
appeal. Occasionally one hears fa- 
miliar echoes in it, notably of De- 
bussy, but it is piquant, and, in the 
sketch of the Naughty Boy, really 
witty. Mr. Kitain was warmly ap- 
planded. : 


Gloria Greene, Pianist 


Gloria Greene, 14 year old pianist, 
who was heard in this city last season 
when Ethel Leginska presented a num- 
ber of her pupils in concert, gave a 
recital consisting of three Beethoven 
sonatas and the Eroica Variations at 
the Town Hall the afternoon of Oct. 
27. The girl is indisputably talented 
and reasonably well schooled. But it 
was regrettable that she undertook a 
program so far beyond the intellectual 
and musical scope of her age.  P. 


Patricia Travers, Violinist 


After an interval of six years since 
her debut appearances with orchestra 
when ten years old Patricia Travers 
was heard in recital at Carnegie Hall 
on the afternoon of Oct. 27, when the 
two major works of her program were 
Bach’s Sonata in C for violin alone 
and the Wieniawski Concerto No. 1, 
in F sharp minor. The other numbers 
were three Scarlatti sonatas, arranged 
by Heifetz, Schubert’s Rondo Bril- 
liant, Op. 70, Shostakovich’s Satirical 
Dance from The Bolt and Three Fan- 
tastic Dances, as arranged by Forst 
and Glickman respectively, and the 
Paganini-Kreisler Le Streghe. 

The vitality and solid texture of 
tone, the fleetnmess and accuracy of 


finger technique and the outstandingly 
dexterous bowing that had astonished 


(Continued on page 13) 
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her hearers on her first appearances 
were again impressively in evidence, 
demonstrating anew that Miss Travers 
is a young violinist of exceptional 
technical equipment. The Fugue of 
the Bach sonata was given an exposi- 
tion of masterly clarity and tonal con- 
trol, while the closing allegro, encom- 
passed with extraordinary adroitness 
in bowing, was made an exhilarating 
experience, as was the _ concerto’s 
allegro giocoso, later. The young re- 
citalist responded less convincingly to 
moods of deeper feeling and the essen- 
tial Scarlatti style eluded her. Hen- 
drik Endt played too aggressive ac- 
companiments. G 


Harry Davis, Pianist 

Harry Davis, pianist, gave a recital 
of genuine merit in the Town Hall on 
the afternoon of Oct. 28, the principal 
interest of which was an excellent 
rendition of Schumann’s_Kinder- 
szenen, not heard here in some time. 
This was followed by Mozart’s A 
minor Sonata (K. 310), Schubert’s 
Wanderer Fantasy, a group of Chopin 
and works by Debussy and Liapunov. 

Mr. Davis’s playing of the Schu- 
mann was carefully scaled to the sim- 
plicity of the pieces and a variety of 
approach was evident throughout. The 
Schubert gave the player opportuni- 
ties for technical display and in the 
Mozart, the slow movement was a 
good piece of tone coloring. Of the 
Chopin, two of the Etudes, the so- 
called Harp and the C minor were the 
most striking. Debussy’s Refléts dans 
l’Eau had the authentic atmosphere and 
Liapunov’s Lesghinka was an effective 
close. D. 


Constance Connette, Soprano 


Constance Connette, dramatic so- 
prano, who was heard at Carnegie 
Chamber Music Hall last season, 
again revealed a voice of uncommonly 
good quality and exceptional promise 
at her recital in Town Hall on the 
afternoon of Oct. 28. Inadequate 
breath support frequently prevented 
her from displaying the opulence of 
her higher tones to the best advan- 
tage, and she has not yet the technical 
security for “Bel raggio lusinghier” 
from Rossini’s Semiramide, but she 
sang Chausson’s Le Temps des Lilaes 
with wholly admirable purity of vocal 
line and style and gave indications of 
further fine possibilities not yet fully 
realized in songs by Brahms, Wolf, 
Debussy, Parkyns, Liszt, Malotte, 
Rasbach, Chasins and Basset. Giuseppe 
Bamboschek played the accompani- 
ments beautifully. 24 


Walter Hautzig, Pianist 


Walter Hautzig gave his third 
Town Hall recital on Oct. 28, when 
his program embraced a Handel Suite 
in G minor, a Mozart Sonata in F, 
Schumann’s_ eight Phantasiestiicke, 
Op. 12, Scriabin’s Poéme Tragique, 
the Nocturne in C sharp minor and 
Andante Spianato and Polonaise, Op. 
22, by Chopin, Debussy’s Hommage a 
Rameau and Liszt’s Tarantella, Ven- 
ezia e Napoli. 

While the Viennese pianist tra- 
versed this list with considerable tech- 
nical glibness, he was not in form 
musically comparable to that in which 
he had won such enthusiastic acclaim 
on his previous appearances. One of 
his best performances was that of the 
Chopin polonaise and another, from 
the standpoint of sheer virtuosity, the 
Liszt Tarantella, while his approach to 
everything undertaken was marked, 
as was to be expected, by musical in- 
telligence. It was apparently, how- 
ever; a purely objective approach, 
with the result that in none of the 
slow movements of the Handel suite 
or the Schumann: cycle, nor in the 
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Artur Rubinstein 


Patricia Travers 


adagio of the sonata or even the noc- 
turne did he seem to be emotionally 
identified with the music. It was all 
technically facile but musically un- 
communicative playing, creating the 
impre ssion that a phase of pre-occupa- 
tion with virtuosity might provide the 
explanation. al 


Artur Rubinstein, Pianist 

Artur Rubinstein gave at Carnegie 
Hall on Oct. 28 a grandiose recital 
which culminated in fabulous per- 
formances of two masterworks not 
ridden to death—Schumann’s Kreis- 
leriana and Chopin’s Polonaise-Fan- 
tasie. There is sound reason why the 
ordinary run of pianists leaves these 
compositions scrupulously alone. The 
first calls for a distinctive approach, 
combining elements of imagination 
and romantic fancy that, if not in- 
born, cannot be counterfeited; the 
second demands a sense of drama and 
of structural continuity, lacking which 
the work has a way of disintegrating 
in average hands. Mr. Rubinstein, 
who grows greater year by year, 
played both works with a loveliness 
of tone coloring, an imaginative grasp 
and a sovereign technical command 
that made the occasion a red-letter 
one in the history of these pieces. 
Had he done nothing but the Kreis- 
leriana as matchlessly as he _ per- 
formed it, the evening would have 
been unforgettable. 

He did much else that was great, 
however. He began with a vivid and 
beautifully balanced performance of 
Beethoven’s Appassionata, refreshing- 
ly free from far-fetched conceits. 
Brahms’ Intermezzo in C and B minor 
Rhapsody have not been played here 
in a month of Sundays with so much 
clarity, nuance and warm beauty. 
Pieces by Falla and Gershwin sup- 
plied slender fare and Mr. Rubin- 
stein’s presumably new _ transcription 
of Salome’s dance from Strauss’ opera, 
while greatly lightening the full, rich 
texture of the original, furnished quite 
a hair-raising virtuoso stunt, in which 
Mr. Rubinstein’s prodigious technical 
mastery had a field day. P 


Anley Loran, Pianist 


Anley Loran, who made a local 
debut at the Town Hall two years 
ago, appeared again on the same 
stage, Oct. 29. Her program 
mingled classics and modern works in 
fairly equal proportion, with a Fan- 
tasie by Telemann, a toccata by 
Bach, Beethoven’s Sonata in F sharp 
minor and some Schumann and 
Chopin set off against Prokofieff’s D 
minor -Sonata, a three movement suite 
by Roy Harris and etudes by De- 
bussy and Stravinsky. Miss Loran’s 
sympathies and the slant of her tal- 
ents incline her toward the newer 
works. 

The pianist, who is only 21, has 
considerable strength of wrist and an 
unbridled velocity of finger. What 
one misses in her work are the softer 
and subtler nuances. Moreover, from 
a player with her excellences of 
digital equipment one would normally 
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Time Is Ripe for That 
National Music Festival 


E hope the idea for an “American 
W Salzburg” Festival, which we brought 


to the attention of our readers some time 
ago, has not died aborning. Erich Leinsdorf 
and Frederick C. Schang were prominent 
among those who advocated it publicly. 
Others have done some talking about it pri- 
vately. Nobody, so far as we know, has 
moved to carry the subject beyond the realm 
of conversation. 

The time is ripe for the idea to crystalize 
into a definite plan of action. The festival 
undoubtedly would be held in the summer, 
so the time to start preparation for it is right 
now. It should not be thought of as a thing 
to be got around to in some nebulous future. 
It should become a reality without delay. 

Right now we have the necessary ma- 
terials ready at hand. We have a large ma- 
jority of the world’s finest musical talent 
within our borders; we have among us en- 
trepreneurs and directors who know how to 
make a successful festival; we have enough 
free money to guarantee the finances, and 
last, though far from least, we have a musi- 
cal public of unprecedented numbers whose 
appetite has been whetted through the war 
years for just such an epicurean feast as this 
project would provide. One year, two years 
from now, this happy combination of cir- 
cumstances may no longer exist and our fol- 
lowers of the world’s music may find them- 
selves embarking once more for foreign 
shores—this time Russia, perhaps. 


_ objection is heard that it is foolish 
to think of an international music fete 
at a time when a large part: of the earth lies 
in economic and political ruin. “Who,” it 
is asked, “will come to your festival? Who 
can come ?” 

That viewpoint reveals a misconception of 
the whole idea. In the first place the festi- 
val need not be “international” right from 
the start. Festivals do not begin as inter- 
national attractions; they achieve that emi- 
nence with time and merit. Neither Salz- 
burg nor Munich were much more than 
local affairs at the outset. It was their solid 
achievement, their artistic integrity, their in- 
herent distinction that eventually brought 
the world to their doors. 

No, our festival should begin in all 
modesty as a clearly marked domestic prod- 
uct. Let there be no pretensions about that. 
To claim more at first is to invite the 
boomerang of over-selling. Regardless of 
what character the presentations may take or 
who may participate in them, the label must 
read “Made in U. S. A.” 

On that basis, we need not worry about 
who comes, or does not come, to the festival. 
Let the event be addressed to our own pub- 
lic. If the rest of the world eventually beats 
a path to our door, so much the better. 

A prime consideration in regard to the 
festival, and a point of cleavage among those 
who really are thinking about the matter 
lies in the question 


Should It Be 
National or Sectional? 


Oi: first concept of an American 
festival is that of a single series of events 
taking place in some one suitable and cen- 
trally located community to which music 
lovers from all parts of the country would 
make an annual pilgrimage. That is the 
usual thing with festivals. Second thought, 
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however, suggests that a quite different ap- 
proach is indicated in this instance. 

The United States is too large for a single 
festival, no matter how centrally located, to 
serve any appreciable portion of the public. 
Not many people from the extreme limits of 
the country could either afford or spare the 
time to travel the vast distances involved. If 
the festival is to be truly American, it must 
serve all the people—at least all the people 
that“want to be served—and not just those 
with the time and money to make long 
journeys. 

If people cannot go to the festival, the 
obvious thing is to bring the festival to the 
people. Why not have a national festival 
conducted on a sectional basis? —There seems 
to be no reason why a Festival Company 
should not be formed, comprising an opera 
troupe, soloists, dancers, conductors, etc., 
to give performances in at least four dif- 
ferent sections of the country during the 
festival season. 


HIS design would accomplish two de- 

sirable objectives. First of all, of course, 
it would make the festival accessible to a 
far greater part of the public. Secondly, it 
would provide opportunity to integrate the 
national festival with various local musical 
interests and enterprises. Local orchestras, 
for instance, could be used for the symphonic 
concerts, local choruses could take part in 
the operas, and other worthwhile musical 
groups or organizations indigenous to the 
region could be given their own place in the 
program. In this way the festival could be- 
come a thing of the community life of the 
nation as well as for it. 


Our intention here is not so much to lay 
down a definite plan of procedure as to 
stimulate the interest and arouse the crea- 
tive imagination of those who will be re- 
sponsible for the actual development .of the 
project. We shall welcome ideas and sug- 
gestions on this subject from all quarters 
and will make them public through these 
columns. 


To American Composers 


N issuing its first recommended list of 

contemporary American works for per- 
formance by American orchestras, the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs has in- 
stigated what could be a tremendous service 
to our native composers. 


We do not agree with the federation 
judges on all of the works chosen. There are 
four symphonies and nine shorter works on 
the list. —The symphonies are Robert Ward’s 
Second, Walter Piston’s Second, George 
Antheil’s Fourth and Randall Thompson's 
Second. The other things, ranging from 
three to 10 minutes in playing time, include 
William Schuman’s American Overture, 
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SERGE KOUSSEVITSKY, 71-Year-Old Conductor 

of the Boston Symphony, Who Directed Prokofieff's 

Latest Symphony in Carnegie Hall on Nov. 14. 

This Concert Marked the 60th Year of the Orches- 
tra's Regular Appearances in New York 





Dai Keong Lee’s Prelude and Hula, Wal- 
lingford Riegger’s Canon and Fugue, Gard- 
ner Read’s Night Flight, Paul Creston’s 
Choric Dances, Henry Cowell’s Liberty 
Hornpipe, Bernard Wagenaar’s Lament, Er- 
nest Bacon’s Prelude and Fugue and G. 
Templeton Strong’s Chorale on a theme by 
Hassler. 


Some of these works—and we will not 
name them—we should not have put on any 
recommended list. There are other works, 
not included on the list, that we should have 
liked to see there—and we won’t name those 
either, for the. present. 


UT such differences of judgment are 

totally unimportant at this point. What 
is important is that a large, organized group 
has put itself squarely behind our contem- 
porary composers and is bringing the full 
weight of its prestige to bear upon orches- 
tra program-makers to get the music of 
these composers performed. 

The National Federation, with its thou- 
sands of clubs and more thousands of in- 
dividual members over the country, can act 
as a powerful “lobby” in every community 
to which the powers that be would be much 
more prone to listen than to the still, small 
voice of the suppliant composer alone. 

All this provided, of course, that the Fed- 
eration’s action proves more than a mimeo- 
graphed gesture. 
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Mousicat Americana 


By Harry MArRLAtTtT 


EW records in the length of encores are 

being set right and left by irrepressible 

J. M. Sanroma. In Cali, Colombia, he gave 
an insatiable audience Schumann’s 30 minute 
Kreisleriana, complete. In Bogota, an entire 
Mozart Sonata. Despite the pressure of his cur- 
rent schedule, Sanroma maintains that he “still 
‘eves music” and plays encores as long as his 
audiences call out for more. 


Igor Stravinsky is writing an Ebony Concerto 
for bandleader Woody Herman. The three part, 
eight minute work is to be presented to Mr. 
Herman as a gesture of the Russian composer's 
admiration. ... : After having been a member of 
the Metropolitan Opera Chorus since 1903, 
Maria Savage, at the age of 81, has been pro- 
moted to the rank of comprimaria. From now on 
her name will appear on the roster of artists. 


Shakespeare’s Winter’s Tale, scheduled to ar- 
rive in New York this season in a Theatre 
Guild production, will present dance sequences 
and choreography by William Bales of the Dud- 
ley-Maslow-Bales Dance Trio. . . . Witold Mal- 
cuzynski, Polish pianist and one time pupil of 
Paderewski, will make 18 appearances with ma- 
jor orchestras this season in addition to filling 
23 recital engagements in the United States and 
Canada. 


Marjorie Lawrence, the first artist to be in- 
vited to give a concert tour of the British Isles 
and the Continent since the end of the war, left 
for England early in November. She will perform 
there with Sir Thomas Beecham and Sir Adrian 
Boult. In Paris the soprano will sing in Tristan 
and Isolde under the patronage of General de 
Gaulle. After Thanksgiving the Foxhole 
Ballet is to start its tour of the United States, 
in spite of a near disaster the group suffered in 
Liege, Belgium whén a sneak thief of consider- 
able abilities made off with a huge truck con- 
taining all the unit’s clothing, costumes, spot- 
lights, footlights, a public address system, and 
two Steinway pianos. 


The Belgian tenor, René Maison, after two 
years absence, has returned to New York. Mr. 
Maison has regained his health and intends to 
remain in this country permanently. He will 
embark on a concert tour after the first of the 
year. Marcel Grandjany, French harpist, 
started his season’s tour in Montreal, a return 
engagement from last year. In Canada he will 
appear on a broadcast in addition to his recital. 


William Hacker, conductor and pianist, opened 
his winter season with a recital at Southwestern 
Missouri State Teachers College. Following a 
series of engagements in Arkansas, Mr. Hacker 
will play in Maine, Massachusetts and Connecti- 
cut. Pennsylvania’s Emanuel College was 
host to Florence Mercur, pianist, when she gave 
the initial concert of her tour there in October. 
By the end of the season she will have played 
in 28 states. Alton Jones, another pianist on the 
school circuit, has appeared at Hackettstown’s 
Centenary Junior College, Pennsylvania’s State 
Teachers College and at Seton Hill Coilege in 
Greensburg. 


Juanita Carter, soprano, will be soloist in two 
roles with the National Symphony under Hans 
Kindler this season. The first is to be in Ernest 
Bloch’s Psaume, the second, in Beethoven's 
Ninth Symphony. .. . Tossy Spivakovsky, who 
has established a residence in New York, will 
appear with eight orchestras including the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony, and the Cincin- 
nati, Toronto and Miami symphonies in the 
course of a tour which will take him to Canada, 
the middle west and the south. 


Grace Moore is not alone in her difficulties 
with light fingered larsonists. In Manhattan 
$9,500 worth of dresses, jewelry, wigs, slippers 
and an electric iron were stolen from the parked 
car of Marian Anderson. To date the culprit 
who forced the car window and made away with 
the loot has not been found. 


Bruce Boyce, baritone, with the USO, has 


been awarded the Bronze Star by General 
Hoag of the European Division of the Air 
[ransport Command, Mr. Boyce was enter- 


tained by Mrs. Winston Churchill a short time 
ago when he sang in London. . . . Sidney Baron, 
conductor, and one time pupil of Koussevitzky 
and Monteux, has been transferred from ship 
duty in the Pacific to the faculty of the Navy 
School of Music in Washington. 
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Principals in the Metropolitan Opera's Revival of Spontini’s La Vestale. At the Left, Giuseppe de 
Luca as Cinna; in the Center, Rosa Ponselle as Giulia and Edward Johnson as Licinio; at the Right, 
Margarete Matzenauer as the High Priestess 


Platform Manners? 

Luisa Tetrazzini and Vladimir de Pachmann 
made a dramatic appearance at King George’s 
Hall recently. When after the intermission, de 
Pachmann led Mme. Tetrazzini onto the stage 
the audience of 3,500 rose to its feet and 
cheered. The two artists looked at one another 
and then embraced fervently. De Pachmann was 
appearing in place of the singer who had can- 
celled an engagement for the same date. 

1925 


Turkish Delights 
By order of the Turkish Government a music 
school will be organized in Constantinople so 
that native music can be developed and encour- 
aged unhampered by European influences. 
25 


What Became of It? 
A fund of 500,000 pounds is to be raised in 
London to meet what is described as “the Na- 


tional need for a National Opera”. 
— 1925 — 


Still Going Strong 
First Library of Congress Festival an Artis- 
tic Success. Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge 
Foundation Sponsors Five Chamber Music 
Concerts in New Auditorium. 
— 1925 — 


Too Bad 
The request by Hungarian music lovers te 
have the body of Liszt removed from his grave 
in Bayreuth to the country of his birth has 
been refused by Cosima and Siegfried Wagner. 
— 1925 — 





FROM OUR READERS 





MUSICAL AMERICA Subscribers 
Thanked By British Soldier 
Dear Musical AMERICA: 

In August last I wrote to you asking to be put 
in touch with any of your readers who would care 
to exchange Musicat America for British musi- 
cal magazines. 

Since then an absolute deluge of MUSICAL 
America’s has descended upon me. I have tried 
to write and thank each person that answered my 
appeal, but as more and more letters come in by 
every post, I am finding it impossible. May I crave 
a little space to “thank you” very heartily to all 
who have written to me. Your generosity leaves 
one breathless, for the bright and interesting letters 
you have all sent me, once again, thank you. 

Sincerely yours, 
P. F. Crouch, Cpl. R. E. 
Allied Commission for Austria, British 
Element, Transport Division, Central 
Mediterranean Forces. 





Musical America’s Business Offices and Correspondents 
in the United States and Abroad 


CHICAGO OFFICES: Marcir A. McLeop, Manager, Kim- 
ball Hall, 304 South Wabash Avenue. Telephone: Har- 
rison 4544. Rutn Barry, Cerrespondent. 

BOSTON: Grace May StutsMan, Correspondent, 79 Gains- 
boro Street. 

PHILADELPHIA: Wit1am E. Smirn, Correspondent, 1945 
North 33rd Street. 

LOS ANGELES—HOLLYWOOD: Isapet Morse Jones, 
Correspondent, 527 S. LaFayette Park Place. Dorotny 
HuTTenspack, Business Manager, 513 North Rodeo 
Drive, Beverly Hills. 

SAN FRANCISCO: Marsory M. Fisuer, Correspondent, 
Alexander Hamilton Hotel. 


ENGLAND: Epwarp Lockspeiser, 14 Elswerthy Road, 
London, N. W. 3. 

FRANCE: EpmMunp J. PEenpLeton, 
mours, Paris 17. ‘ 

SWITZERLAND: Dr. Witt Reicn, Riehenring 11, Basle. 

ITALY: Gummo M. Gatti, La Rassegna Musicale, Rome, 
Via PO 36. 

BRAZIL: Lisa M. Peppercorn, Caixa Postal 3595, Rio de 
Janeiro. 

MEXICO: Sotomon KaHaNn, Montes de Oca 17, Dep. 5, 
Mexico City. 
AUSTRALIA: Buippy 
St., Melbourne. 
PORTUGAL: Katuertne H. pe Carneyro, 450 Rua da 

Paz Oporto. 


ANN ARBOR: Heten Miter Cut er, 380 S. Scott St., 
_ Adrian. 

ATLANTA: Heten Knox Spain, Atlantan Hotel. 

BALTIMORE: Franz C. Bornscnuein, 708 E. 20th St. 

BIRMINGHAM: Lily May Caldwell, Birmingham News. 


110 Rue Pierre De- 


ALLEN, The Argus, 365 Elizabeth 





BROOKLYN: Fetrx Deyo, 226 Lefferts Place. 

BUFFALO: BeNNo RosENHEIMeER, 175 Linwood Ave. 

CINCINNATI: Howarp W. Hess, Times-Star. 

CLEVELAND: E-mors Bacon, The News. 

COLUMBUS: Vircinta Braun Ketrer, 1083 S. High St. 

DALLAS: Maser Cranritt, 5619 Swiss Avenue. 

DAYTON: A. S. Kany, Journal-Herald. 

DENVER: Joun C. Kenper, 414—14th St. 

DETROIT: Seymour Kapetransky, 3294 Lawrence. 

EL PASO: Mrs. G. B. Carmicnakt, 814 Rio Grande St. 

HARRISBURG: Dick McCrone, Patriot & Evening News. 

HARTFORD: Cart E. Linpstrom, The Times. 

HOUSTON: Mrs. Frep A. Gruuette, 3410 Burlington. 

KANSAS CITY: Lucy Parrott, 3924 McGee. 

LOUISVILLE: H. W. Hauscutip, R. No. 1, Buechel. 

MEMPHIS: Burnet C. Turnitt, Southwestern College. 

MILWAUKEE: Anna R. Rosinson, 633 N. Water. 

MINNEAPOLIS: Norman Houk, Morning Tribune. 

MONTREAL: Tuomas Arcuer, The Gazette. 

NEW ORLEANS: Harry B. Logs, 5219 Prytania. 

NEWARK: Putte Gorpon, 24 Johnson Ave. 

a KATHLEEN SHAW MILLER, 117 Glen Ave., Council 
us. 

PITTSBURGH: J. Frep Lissreit, 1515 Shady Ave. 

PORTLAND, ORE.: JoceLyn Fou kes, 833 N. E. Schuyler. 

PROVIDENCE: Artan R. Coo.ince, Brown University. 

ROCHESTER: Mary Ertz Wut, 699 Park Ave. 

ST. LOUIS: Herserr W. Cost, 374 Walton Ave. 

SAN ANTONIO: Genevieve M. Tucker, 610 W. Summit. 

SEATTLE: Nan D. Bronson, 4311—15th, N. E. 

TORONTO: R. H. Roserts, 70 Lynngrove Ave. 

WASHINGTON, D. C.: Auprey Waxz, 325 Queen Street, 
Alexandria, Va. 

ls JouHN F. Kyer, 135 Maple St., W. Boylston. 
Viass. 
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ORCHESTRAS IN NEW YORK 








(Continued from page 12) 
Joseph Schuster Is Soloist 
With City Symphony 

New York City Symphony. 
ard Bernstein, conductor. 
Joseph Schuster, cellist. 
ter, Noy. 5, evening: 
Symphony in E flat (K. 543) 
Cello Concerto in A minor.. 

(Joseph Schuster) 

Symphony No. 2......Randall Thompson 

The best music of the evening was, 
not unnaturally, that of Mozart and 
Schumann. The concerto was beau- 
tifully played, the symphony rudely. 
Mr. Schuster’s performance has been 
admired in the past but its merits 
seem to grow with repetition. It 
benefits, moreover, by the compara- 
tive intimacy of the City Center and 
the artist’s tone has rarely seemed so 
round and full or his artistry so dis- 
tinguished. Mr. Bernstein did not 
fall into the error of making the or- 
chestra part sound too tenuous. 

Thompson’s symphony appears to 
number many admirers. Its presenta- 
tion was much applauded. 


Leon- 
Soloist, 
City Cen- 


...Mozart 
Schumann 


National Orchestral Association 
Offers “Adventure in Ballet" 


Young musicians and still younger 
dancers joined in a delightful “Ad- 
venture in Ballet” in Carnegie Hall 
on Nov. 5, when the National Orches- 
tral Association under Leon Barzin 
and a large group of students from 
the School of American Ballet col- 
laborated in the Association’s second 
concert of the season. Lincoln Kir- 


stein is director of the American 
School and George Balanchine is 
chairman of the faculty. Mr. Balan- 


chine had provided choreography for 
three works, Mozart’s Symphonie 
Concertante in E flat, and Stravinky’s 
Elegie for viola and Circus Polka. 
Todd Bolender had set two movements 
of Tchaikovsky’s Characteristic Suite, 
No. 2, Op. 53, and the orchestra was 
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heard alone in Dr. Arne’s Overture 
In the Masque of Comus and Bartok’s 
Dance Suite. 

The violin and viola solo parts in 
the Mezart work were played by 
Hugo Fiorato and Jack Braunstein. 
Leading dancers included Mr. Bolan- 
der, as guest artist, Tanaquil Le- 
Clercq, Doris White, Eleanor Miller 
and Marjorie Winters. Putting aside 
the question of the esthetic justifica- 
tion of setting a masterpiece complete 
in itself, one admired Mr. Balan- 
chine’s fluent and rhythmically spon- 
taneous handling of the dancers. 
Needless to say, Mozart played lit- 
tle part in the proceedings. Frank 
Moncion was guest artist in Mr. Bo- 
lender’s Tchaikovsky ballet. The or- 
chestra played one movement as an 
overture and another as an interlude. 
Unfortunately, Mr. Boiender has not 
yet acquired Mr. Balanchine’s unerr- 
ing sense of clarity and organic de- 
sign, so that the stage looked over- 
crowded and the general effect was 
scrambled. Nor is Mr. Moncion at 
his best in classic roles; he needs 
drama to bring out the innate power 
of his movement. 

The gem of the evening was the 
Elegie, played by Mr. Braunstein and 
Mr. Fiorato, with two young dancers, 
Betty Hyatt and Berenice Rechen- 


macher executing Mr. Balanchine’s 
choreography. Like the memorable 
adagio from Balustrade, this little 


poem has overtones of decadent eroti- 
cism which only enhance its beauty of 
form. After the Circus Polka, in 
which Judy Kursch took the role of 
the Little Elephant, a huge box was 
brought onto the stage containing 
flowers for everybody. It symbolized 
the happy informality of the whole 
evening. : 


Philharmonic-Symphony Provides 
Great Beethoven Evening 

Philharmonic-Symphony, George 
Szell, conductor. Soloist, Claudio Ar- 
rau, pianist. Carnegie Hall, Nov. 8, 
evening : 

All Beethoven Program 

Overture, Leonore No. 2; Symphony 

No. 8: Concerto for Piano and Orches- 

tra in C 

(Claudio Arrau) 

This was one of those concerts, only 
too rare in the course of a season, af- 
fording uninterrupted inspiration and 
delight. It offered nothing but familiar 
music greatly played, yet those present 
will probably remember the occasion 
long after more problematic events 
have faded into oblivion. Mr. Szell, 
who struck his gait at the outset, gave 
a gloriously vital and dramatic reading 
of the second Leonore which again per- 
suaded at least some hearers that this 
rugged and monumental work, rather 
than the more smoothly sandpapered 
third, is the great Leonore Overture. 

When the Eighth Symphony is 
treated to such a unified and ideally 
integrated performance as the conduc- 
tor supplied—a reading full to the brim 
of Beethoven's “unbuttoned” humor, of 
abounding life, of intoxicating fancy 
and play of color—it is hard to believe 
this work should ever present prob- 
lems. Even the ancient question about 
the pace of the tempo di minuetto van- 
ishes completely when the movement is 
done with such sovereign rightness as 
the divining musicianship of Mr. Szell 
brings to it. How, one asks, could it 
ever have been done otherwise? 

Mr. Arrau played the winsome early 
concerto with delicious clarity, dexter- 
ity and ebullience. Perhaps a warmer 
emotional note might have been sounded 
in the Largo; possibly, too, his tone 
became somewhat hard and _ glassy. 
Still, the total effect of the pianist’s 
performance (splendidly seconded by 
the orchestra) was of a tonic exhilara- 
tion. 

The program was repeated Sunday 
afternoon, Nov. 11, with the Prometh- 





Claudio Arrau 


Joseph Schuster 


eus Overture in place of the Leonore. 


At the Saturday evening concert 
Mr. Szell repeated the Beethoven 
overture and symphony but devoted the 
second half of his program to Stra- 
vinsky’s Fire Bird Suite and Ravel’s 
La Valse. In both of these works his 
absolute command of the orchestra and 
his extraordinary sense of instrumen- 
tal color and balance had full play. 
He was recalled many times. i 


New York Little Symphony 

Two new soloists and a new com- 
poser were presented at the concert of 
the New York Little Symphony, 
Joseph Baroné, conducting, at the Car- 
negie Chamber Music Hall, Nov. 9. 
Of outstanding interest was the debut 
of Claudette Sorel who played the 
Concerto for Piano and Orchestra 
No. 1 in C by Beethoven. The 14- 
year-old artist’s interpretation of the 
work was not only technically facile 
but had qualities of maturity and sensi- 
tivity which belied her age. Miss 
Sorel, who was born in Paris and who 
for the past three’ years has been a 
pupil of Olga Samaroff Stokowski, 
shows considerable promise of a bright 
career. 

Also making her debut was Carol 
Marsh, violinist, who accounted for 
herself creditably in Mozart’s Violin 
Concerto in A, bringing out in excel- 
lent fashion the nobility and gracious- 
ness inherent in the composition. The 
new composer is Ernest Waxman 
whose Spoon River Rhapsody was 
heard, a rather thin, unsatisfying 
work, for flute and string orchestra, 
although the flute solo was admirably 
played by Julius Baker. Gretry’s Six 
Dances completed the program. The 
playing of the orchestra was not as 
finished as one would wish, under- 
standable inasmuch as the players are 
not brought together frequently enough 
to mold them into a completely har- 
monious unit. The audience was en- 
thusiastic in its reception of each com- 
position. 


Koussevitzky Introduces 
Prokofieff Fifth Symphony 


Boston Symphony, Serge Kousse- 


vitzky, conductor. Carnegie Hall, 
Nov 1, evening: 
Classical Symphony; Fifth 
Oe EPR ae irre Prokofieff 
Symphony No. 2...... .... Sibelius 
The eagerly awaited Fifth Sym- 


phony of Prokofieff burst more like a 
ben-bon than a bombshell upon the 
musical horizon of New York at the 
Boston Symphony’s first visit of the 
season. This is not written to dis- 
parage a work so beautifully orches- 
trated so cleverly linked together, so 
packed with wit and invention. But it 
is spoken as a warning to those who 
expect to find in the music the bleak 
majesty and tragic intensity which 
characterize the best work of Proko- 
fieff’s younger and more serious con- 
temporary, Shostakovich. 

Prokofieff’s Fifth Symphony is pop- 
ular in the best sense of the word. 
It is full of lively themes (some of 
them embarrassingly commonplace) ; it 
moves with the organized precision of 
a military column; it is spiced with 
superb harmonic flavor; and it enter- 
tains unflaggingly. Yet the composer 





has not written down to his audience. 
His transparence is the result of clear 
musical thinking; his brilliance the 
product of a keen mind, and not just a 
tlair for effects. 

The symphony opens with a broad 
andante in which a dramatic dialogue 


between the strings and brasses is 
brought to an exciting climax. A tur- 
bulent scherzo follows, with a trio 


which echoes the folk songs and dances 
of the Russian people. The adagio 
movement returns to the breadth of 
the opening, making its effect rather 
through reiteration than accumulation 
of material. And the final allegro 
giocoso, with its pattern of quick re- 
peated notes in brasses and woodwinds 
and coruscations of strings is Proko- 
fieff at his best. 

Needless to say, Mr. Koussevitzky 
and the orchestra played the new work 
as if they had been familiar with it for 
years. Equally flawless was their per- 
tormance of the still fresh and delight- 
ful Classical Symphony and Sibelius’s 
turgid Second. On Saturday Mr. 
Koussevitzky offered the Prokofieff 
Fifth again, and with it a work of 
vaster dimensions and _ implications, 
the Shostakovich Fifth, in a memor- 
able interpretation. ‘ 


Numerous ‘Bookings Scheduled 
For Violinist Le Blane 


Arthur Le Blanc, violinist, has an 
extensive season of bookings before 
him with niany orchestral and recital 
appearances scheduled. His first ap- 
pearance of the season was at Mon- 
treal when he was soloist jointly with 
Rose Bampton Oct. 4, performing with 
members of the Montreal Symphony. 
Another Canadian appearance will be 
made by Mr. Le Blanc when he is 
soloist with the Quebec Symphony, 
Dec. 9. Later in the season he will 
perform with the Harrisburg Sym- 
phony. Mr. Le Blanc’s concert tour, 
beginning in January, will take him to 
New England, the south and the west. 
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Busch, Returning to 
Of South American 


RR BEADING about the threat of a 
Metropolitan chorus strike and 
the menace it held for the opening of 
the Metropolitan opera season the 
writer of these lines could not help 
wondering what Fritz Busch was at 
that very moment thinking about the 
whole mess. He had talked with Mr. 
Busch of one thing and another only 
a few days earlier and the new Met- 
ropolitan conductor, scheduled to lead 
the Lohengrin announced for the first 





Fritz Busch 


night, had been recounting some musi- 
cal experiences in South America. 
He was not, to be sure, drawing com- 
parisons yet comparisons were im- 
plicit in some of the things he said. 

In the years of his experience in 
the lyric theatres of Europe and else- 
where, Mr. Busch has had no end of 
opportunity to notice how matters 
work out from an artistic standpoint 
when a conductor is practically un- 
hampered by labor laws and when he 
is restricted in half a dozen ways by 
union regulations and the economic 
obstacles inseparable from their func- 
tioning. In pre-Hitler Germany there 
were labor unions of a sort but they 
did not operate to strangle the merits 
of a performance. A conductor was 
not limited to a definite number of 
rehearsals if he thought that addi- 
tional ones were necessary. Nor were 
orchestras paid extra for rehearsals at 
rates that might well become ruin- 
ous. “If the players had financial 
grievances”, related Mr. Busch, “they 
were finally placated by an increase of 
perhaps 25 marks or so and that 
ended the matter” 

Down in Buenos Aires and other 
South American music centers the 
management, conductor, stage director 
and other functionaries are not hobbled 
in their artistic efforts by considera- 
tion of union demands. “There is no 
question of having to pay an extra 
$25 every time the conductor needs 
to have a piano of a specific manufac- 
turer brought in to rehearse a cer- 
tain scene or perhaps only an isolated 
passage. Also, no prohibitive ex- 
penditures to limit the duration and 
number of orchestral and other re- 
hearsals necessary to insure a vital 
and smooth - running performance. 

“So long as politics have been kept 
out of the orchestra and the rest of 
the operatic personnel I found little 
reason to complain and much to be 
pleased with’, Mr. Busch observed. 
“IT was able to hold an abundance of 
rehearsals. The high level of th p>r- 
formances repaid the amount of pre- 
paratory labor. One of the operas to 
which. much time and effor* was de- 
And 


voted was Hansel und Gretel. 
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U. S., Tells 
Opera Experiences 


nothing is more popular just now with 
the South American public than the 
Wagner operas. People cannot hear 
enough of them. They clamor tor 
Tristan and the Ring. There is the 
same kind of excitement over Wag- 
ner music that there used to be in 
Europe and the United States back 
in the nineties. We had an excellent 
Argentinian soprano for our Britinn- 
hildes. As soon as a Wagner per- 
formance is announced people form 
queues on the street hours in advance 
-sometimes, in fact, nearly a’ whole 
day ahead. Mahler, too, 
suddenly a favorite. In Montevideo | 
gave the first performance of a Mahler 
symphony ever heard in that part of 
the world and had every reason to be 
satisfied with the public response.” 

Mr. Busch was not handicapped in 
Buenos Aires by an orchestra worn 
out with all day rehearsals and then 
obliged to play a difficult opera all 
evening. “There is no question of 
instrumentalists, exhausted by an af- 
ternoon Parsifal, forced to go through 
Aida two or three hours later. There 
is, for that matter, no question of a 
six day opera week with perhaps 
eight consecutive performances. Only 
three operas are offered every week. 
The free days are devoted to rehearsal, 
so that there is no danger of a tired 
band of instrumentalists”. 

FP. 


Connecticut Opera 
Heard in Hartford 


Troupe Gives Trovatore 
and Carmen Under 
Baton of Rescigno 


HARTFORD, CONN. — Two first-rate 
performances liave already marked the 
current season of the Connecticut 
Opera Association. On Oct. 2, II 
Trovatore with Regina Resnik as Leo- 
nora, Carlo Morelli as Count di Luna 
and Anna Kaskas as Azucena set an 
artistic high mark. Gladys Swarthout’s 
Carmen sold out the more than 3,000 
seats in Bushnell Memorial on Nov. 7. 
In both of these performances the bril- 
liant conducting of Nicholas Rescigno 
was an important tactor. 

Miss Swarthout’s Carmen was tra- 
ditional, as though she had made a 
study of precedents and arrived at a 
composite interpretation. Her voice, 
whose best and duskiest tones she used 
with telling effect, proved well suited 
to the part. Armand Tokatyan was a 
superb Don Jose. Robert Merrill was 
a lusty Escamillo but somewhat stiff 
in his stage demeanor. 

The Budapest Quartet on Noy. 5 
filled to overflowing the Colonial Room 
of Bushnell Memorial with a program 
comprising Beethoven’s Quartet in A, 
Op. 18, No. 5, and quartets by Walter 
Piston and Dvorak. The Bushnell con- 
cert series began Oct. 28 with a Paul 
Robeson recital comprising an oddly 
assorted miscellany ranging from Mon- 
teverdi to spirituals. His interpreta- 
tions were musicianly to the last detail. 
Mr. Robeson was assisted by William 
Shatzkamer, a young pianist, who man- 
ifested a splendid technique and an 
unusual sense of coloring. 

Cart E. Linpstrom 





Harry D. Sentees 
Forms Own Management 

Harry D. Squires, formerly head of 
the concert department of the Music 
Corporation of America, has estab- 
lished his own management. He has 
booked a tour for Phil Spitalny and 
his All Girl Orchestra and has also 
arranged a tour for Sigmund Rom- 
berg and his orchestra, which already 
includes 60 appearances. 
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La Forza del Destino 
Launches Home Series 
of La Scala Company 


PHILADELPHIA. — The Philadelphia 
La Scala Opera Company launched its 
home series at the Academy of Music 
on Nov. 1 with an excellent produc- 
tion of La Forza del Destino. The 
audience was large and enthusiastic 
and the performance served Verdi's 
music effectively and brought out the 
many fine values of the work. Giu- 
seppe Bamboschek’s conducting merited 
warm praise. The overture to Verdi's 
Joan of Are was played as an inter- 
lude between the prologue and the 
first act. 

Outstanding for distinguished vocal- 
ism and stage demeanor, Kurt Baum 
earned prolonged plaudits as Don Al- 
varo. The tenor’s accomplishments 
commanded admiration and he rightly 
deserved the tributes received. Strong 
applause, too, greeted Elda Ercole, the 
Leonora, and Alexander Sved, an im- 
pressive Don Carlos. Nino Ruisi as 
Father Guardiano appeared well-situ- 
ated and Angelo Pilotto enjoyed favor 
as Father Melitone. Other parts en- 
gaged Mildred Ippolito, George Lip- 
ton, Lillian Marchetto, Louis de Ce- 
sare, Frencesco Curci and John Mar- 
tin. William Sena’s ballet contributed 
colorfully to the proceedings and the 
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chorus fulfilled its duties creditably. 

Under auspices of the Philadelphia 
Forum, Rigoletto arrived at the 
Academy of Music on Nov. 12. Pro- 
duced by Charles L. Wagner and con- 
ducted in authoritative style by Fritz 
Mahler, the opera had a hearty re- 
ception. Rocco Pandiscio’s portrayal 
of the title role compelled respect but 
the choice of Jean Dickenson for the 
part of Gilda seemed unfortunate. Her 
singing left one disappointed and dis- 
mayed. Anthony Marlowe as_ the 
Duke was generally acceptable. John 
Gurney, Sparafucile; Mona Bradford, 
Maddalena; William Hargrave, Mon- 
terone, and, in other parts, Ed. Wil- 
liams, Laura Castellano, Jane Foltz, 
Ellis Gilbert, Rosina Meola and Brooks 
Dunbar completed the cast. Some of 
the evening’s most rewarding moments 
are to be attributed to Mr. Mahler’s 
direction and the uniformly good re- 
sponse of his orchestra. 

WiLuiAM E. SMITH 


Philadelphia Clubs 


Sponsor Concerts 
Melton Is Heard Under 
Forum Auspices — Group 
Presents Alarie 


PHILADELPHIA—Under Philadelphia 
Forum auspices, James Melton, Metro- 
politan Opera tenor, sang for a large 
audience at the Academy of Music on 
Oct. 30. Arias from Lucia and 
Lakme and songs in German, French 
and English were on the program. 
Carroll Hollister was the accompanist. 
At the opening of the Matinee Musi- 
cal Club’s season in the Bellevue- 
Stratford ballroom, Pierette Alarie, 
coloratura soprano, was heard. As- 
sisted by Seymour Lipkin, she re- 
vealed great gifts in works by Verdi, 
Hageman, Haydn, Bachelet and 


others. At the Franklin Institute, a 
program of Czechoslovak music pre- 
sented Lida Brodenova, soprano; 
Bedrich Vaska, cellist, and Bedrich 
Slavicek, pianist. 

The Alumni Association of the 


Curtis Institute of Music opened a set 
of three concerts at Ethical Society 
Auditorium on Nov. 1, with Elsie 
MacFarlane, contralto; Fritz Krueger, 
tenor; Barbara Jane Elliott, solo pian- 
ist, and Margaret Lehmann, accom- 
panist, as the artists. On Nov. 2, 
Julius Katchen, pianist, in a recital 
at Haverford College, gave the pre- 
miere of a Rondo Fantasy by Lukas 
Foss. 

Beginning another annual group of 
musical programs under Joseph Ba- 
rone, the University of Pennsylvania 
on Nov. 4 introduced Tom Scott, in 
folk songs and ballads. At Town 
Hall Louia Vaughn Jones, violinist; 
Warner Lawson, pianist, and Frances 
Newsome, mezzo-soprano, were heard. 
Beginning his annual series of organ 
recitals, Walter Baker performed Re- 
ger’s Introduction, Passacaglia and 
Fugue at the First Baptist Church. 
He also directed Fauré’s Requiem on 
Nov. 8 A choral concert conducted 
by Alexander McCurdy included the 
premiere of The Souls of the Righteous 
by J. Bernard Williamson, Jr. 
recital by Conrad Thibault on Nov. 
5 found him in admirable form. Past 
weeks brought the initial meeting of 
the Philadelphia Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation. Lewis James Howell pre- 
sided, and Marion Bauer was princi- 
pal speaker. 

Five capacity houses for the Ballet 
Theatre at the Academy of Music 
from Nov. 7 to 10 attested to the 
drawing power of this organization 
here. Presented locally by Emma 
Feldman (with the Nov. 8 engage- 
ment as the second event in her All 
Star Concert Series) the company 
measured up to its reputation. 

Chamber music, Lieder and chor- 
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al works of Franz Schubert will be 
featured in a cycle of six concerts 
under the auspices of the Philadel- 
phia Musical Academy this season, ac- 
cording to Jani Szanto, president of 
the school. Bruno Eisner joined the 
faculty of the Academy this season as 
head of the piano department and 
teacher of master classes. Herma 
Rosenfeld, 11 year old pianist, was 
recently chosen by Eugene Ormandy 
to be a soloist at a Philadelphia Or- 
chestra Children’s Concert this sea- 
son, 


WILLIAM E. SMITH 





Borge Entertains 
Baltimore Audience 
Successes Scored by Resnik, 


Templeton and Boston Grand 
Opera Company 


BALTIMORE.—Victor Borge, Danish 


pianist and humorist, appeared at the 
Lyric Theatre Oct. 27 and dispensed a 
serious program mixed with entertain- 
ment. The musical presentations with 
the support of the orchestral back- 
ground were smoothly performed. The 
audience chortled at the antics and 
droll deliveries which the artist dis- 
closed in his inimitable patter and pan- 
tomime. 

Regina Resnik, soprano, with Leo 
Taubmann at the piano were presented 
by the Bonney Concert Bureau as the 
opening program of the Little Concert 
series Oct. 10. The singer has reso- 
nant style and was applauded for her 
dramatic interpretations. Joseph Bat- 
tista, pianist, was the second artist in 
this series, appearing Oct. 17 before an 
enthusiastic audience. His digital dex- 
terity, and vivid interpretations gave 
evidence of technical command and 
musical imagination. 

Alec Templeton, pianist, played at 
the Lyric Theatre Oct. 20 before an 
admiring audience. The section of the 
program devoted to humor, satire and 
improvisation was performed with in- 
imitable personality, and as usual, de- 
lighted the audience. He was presented 
by C. C. Cappel, local manager. 

The Boston Grand Opera Company, 
appearing under the auspices of Eugene 
Martinet, gave three performances at 
the Lyric, Oct. 12, 13, 14, “Carmen,” 
“Tristan and Isolde” and “Madame 
Butterfly”. Martha Larrimore, a prod- 
uct of the Peabody Conservatory, at 
short notice substituted for Suzanne 
Sten and sang the title role of Carmen 
with success. Ernest Knoch, veteran 


conductor, was the outstanding person- 
age of the group. 
FRANZ BoRNSCHEIN 
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Middlebury College to Hold 
Composers Conference 


MippLtesuryY, VT.—A _ composers 
conference will be held at Middlebury 
College from Aug. 17 to Sept. 1, 1946. 
Alan Carter, leader of the Vermont 
Symphony, will be in charge. The 
aim of the conference is to provide 
criticism of scores, discussions, in- 
struction, and performance. 
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anticipate acuter rhythmic definition 
and greater clarity of melodic con- 
tours. It is to be hoped that Miss 
Loran will manage in proper course 
to modify the hardness of her in- 
cessant martellato touch that gives 
her tone an unpleasant roughness. 

e 


Amri Galli-Campi, Soprano 


Amri Galli-Campi, soprano, who 
has sung hereabouts for some years, 
gave a recital in Carnegie Hall on 
Oct. 29, with Miguel Sandoval at the 
piano. 

As on former occasions, the singer 
gave the impression of a voice of 
charming quality and excellent place- 
ment. A devotee of florid music, she 
confined herself almost exclusively to 
this type of work with a resultant 
monotony. The first really interest- 
ing piece of singing was the short 
Wer Jagen Recht, Begreifen Will, by 
Krieger, a 17th Century composer. 
This was charmingly done. Quite the 
best singing of the evening was the 
wordless Air du _ Rossignol from 
Saint-Saéns’ Parysatis. In this, the 
artist’s excellent legato and lovely 
tone were always evident. An aria 
from a forgotten opera by Paer was 
rather dull and the Bell Song from 
Lakmé suffered from caprices of tem- 
po and broken phrasing. There were 
also works by Rossini, Mr. Sandoval 
and a final group of coloratura de- 
lights by Donizetti. 

While Mme. Galli-Campi’s diction 
is not up to standard and her in- 
terpretations rather single-colored, the 
voice itself and method of production 
proved excellent. A large audience 
was highly appreciative. 


Celia Salomon, Pianist 


Celia Salomon, who has been heard 
frequently in this city, gave another 
recital at the Town Hall, Oct. 30. 
Her program was ambitious and once 
again she showed no disposition to 
make things easy for herself. Works 
like Bach’s Chromatic Fantasie and 
Fugue, Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 110, 
Chopin’s F sharp minor Polonaise, in 
addition to a waltz and an impromptu, 
preceded a group of modern composi- 
tions by Josef Alexander, Norman 
Dello Joio, Carpenter, Albeniz and 
Villa-Lobos. In the Bach and Bee- 
thoven numbers the pianist, with 
rather limited resources of power and 
technical equipment, played in glib 
but shallow fashion, skimming lightly 
over the surfaces of the music but sel- 
dom achieving much more. An audi- 
ence of good size applauded her cor- 
dially. P. 


Alice Eaton, Pianist 


Alice Eaton, a young pianist who 
made her debut in Times Hall Nov. 1, 


may well have a bright future in 
store if she allows herself to ripen 
intellectually and emotionally and re- 
frains from tempting fate with works 
still beyond her depth. On this occa- 
sion she made known in the C sharp 
major and the B flat minor Preludes 
and Fugues from the first book of the 
Well Tempered Clavier,’ Beethoven’s 
Sonata, Op. 90, Schumann’s Carnaval, 
Chopin’s Barcarolle and three num- 
bers from Ravel’s Tombeau de Cou- 
perin, a fairly proficient technique and 
a tone of pleasing quality. But the 
inner content of music like the sonata 
and the Carnaval eludes her. She 
should learn to make haste weet 9 


Frank Sheridan, Pianist 


More than 15 years have passed 
since this reviewer last heard Frank 
Sheridan. Today his style has great- 
ly changed. Instead of the dynamic 
technician he used primarily to be he 
now plays like a poet. That, in any 
case, was the impression the present 
listener obtained from his Town Hall 
recital, Nov. 2. His program was 
exacting and too long. It comprised 
four Scarlatti sonatas, Bach’s B flat 
Partita, Brahms’ F minor Sonata, 
Prokofieff’s Seventh Sonata, the 
Ravel Sonatina, Chopin’s B flat minor 
Scherzo and a nocturne, not to men- 
tion extras. The demands these vari- 
ous works imposed on his technique 
he met with ease but without flash or 
show. His mechanism was carefully 
subordinated to finer musical ends. 

The pianist delivered the Scarlatti 
pieces delicately, dexterously, yet 
without self-conscious efforts to re- 
produce on the modern instrument the 
registers and timbres of the clavecin. 
And he brought to the respective 
numbers of the Partita a rhythm, 
a color and a lapidary finish alto- 
gether charming. The Brahms Sona- 
ta, on the other hand, while imagina- 
tive and rich in fine detail lacked a 
certain edge and impact whereby the 
performance became one of low ten- 
sion that accentuated the lengths of 
the work. And forcefully as Mr. 
Sheridan went about Prokofieff’s 
Sonata one had the feeling that such 
music benefits by an even more steely 
and percussive touch. Nevertheless, 
this was a noteworthy recital and the 
large audience reacted accordingly. 


A 


Ricardo Odnoposoff, Violinist 
Ricardo Odnoposoff, who gave a 


recital in Carnegie Hall on Nov. 2, 
has one of the most prodigious vio- 
lin techniques of the day, yet he ex- 
hibits no trace of boredom or of set 
routine in his playing. The Bach 
Chaconne, the second work on his 
program, might have been played 
from manuscript for the first time, so 
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Katherine Bacon 


Ricardo Odnoposoff 


vital, so original was his performance 
of it. And in the Ernst Concerto in 
F sharp minor, Mr. Odnoposoff made 
the faded measures glow again 
through his masterful interpretation 
of this old-fashioned but enormously 
grateful show piece. Not since the 
death of Paul Kochanski has anyone 
played Szymanowski’s La _ Fontaine 
d’Arethuse so hauntingly. 

Beethoven's Sonata in G, Op. 30, 
No. 3, which opened the recital was 
too hastily and nervously dispatched, 
though the final allegro vivace was a 
notable tour de force. The conclud- 
ing group brought Sarasate’s Haba- 
nera, Villa-Lobos’ Song of the Black 
Swan, a potpourri from Prokofieff’s 
Peter and the Wolf arranged by 
Grunes and Paganini’s 24th Caprice, 
arranged by Auer. Mr. Odnoposoff 
was fortunate in his accompanist, 
Franz Rupp, who aided in making 
this a memorable concert. 


Lucie Bigelow Rosen, Thereminist 


Lucie Bigelow Rosen and her there- 
min returned to the town Hall to play 
for a stately audience on Nov. 3. The 
first half of the program was accom- 
panied by Frank Chatterton, pianist; 
the second, by the Koutzen Quartet 
composed of Boris Koutzen, Bernard 
Robbins, Carlton Cooley, Harvey Sha- 
piro and Robert Bloom, assisted by 
Carlos Salzedo at the piano. 

The first performance of Bohuslav 
Martinu’s Fantasia and Miss Rosen’s 
Study of Intervals for unaccompanied 
theremin were among the most interest- 
ing of the numbers presented. Isidor 
Achron’s Improvisation, another first 
performance, was applauded so heart- 
ily that Miss Rosen was forced to re- 
peat it in its entirety. 

Whatever may be said about the in- 
trinsic musical value of the theremin, 
Miss Rosen handles it with rare skill 
and makes the most of its quixotic 
possibilities. 


Katherine Bacon, Pianist 

The capacity audience at the first 
Town Hall recital Katherine Bacon 
has given in five seasons, on the after- 
noon of Nov. 3, eloquently attested 
the hold this pianist has maintained 
on the New York musical public. 
After a clearly articulated and deft 
exposition of the Bach Toccata in C 
minor, four Couperin pieces were 
played with great charm of treatment, 
notably Soeur Monique and Les Papil- 
lons, and then followed the Schumann 
Fantasie, Op. 17, to which Miss Bacon 
brought a new and widely ranging 
interpretative resourcefulness and sig- 
nificant tonal coloring of uncomprom- 
ising beauty. If a somewhat too 
plastic handling of the opening theme 
of the first movement caused it to for- 
feit something of its dramatic sweep, 
the work, nonetheless, was read with 
acutely sensitive discernment, held to- 
gether with a firm structural grasp 
and was impressively projected. The 
poetic mood of the final movement was 
conveyed with lyrical and tonal love- 
liness. ° 

Liszt’s Legend of St. Francis 
Preaching to the Birds was pictur- 
esquely depicted, while in the Chopin 
group the F minor Etude, Op. 25, and 
the Ballade in G minor were out- 
standing for distinctive effectiveness. 
Ravel’s Ondine and the Saint-Saéns 
Etude-Valse ended the program. The 
audience demanded many extra num- 
bers. 





Genevieve Rowe, Soprano 

Genevieve Rowe, who is designated 
as a lyric-coloratura soprano, gave a 
recital in the Town Hall on the af- 
ternoon of Nov. 4, with Robert Pay- 
son Hill at the piano. Miss Rowe 
made up a highly interesting and 
original program. A Scarlatti aria, 
“Cara e Dolce Rimembranza” opened 
proceedings. It was well sung. A 
Respighi arrangement which followed 
was less so, as were the Rode Varia- 
tions. With her French group Miss 
Rowe got more into her stride. 
Koechlin’s L’Air was well done, also, 
La Lune by the same _ composer. 
Ravel’s Martin-Pécheur was uninter- 
esting and Milhaud’s “Tais-toi, Ba- 
billarde”, though of slim musical in- 
terest, was a clever bit of patter in- 
terspersed with some extremely diffi- 
cult florid passages, obviously a dia- 
logue between a person and a noisy 
bird. There were also arias from 
Albeniz’s Pepita Jiminez and Ravel’s 
L’Enfant et les Sortiléges. 

Miss Rowe’s voice, while not 
large, is pleasant in quality and well 
produced. She also has the sense not 
to force it beyond its possibilities. 
Her enunciation is not clear, but her 
French accent is above the average. 
However, her interpretations were un- 
even. As in the case of many sing- 
ers of florid music, her lyric sing- 
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ing was far better. A large audience 


applauded loudly. Mr. Hill, at the 
piano, showed. a tendency to lead 
rather than to follow. H. 


New Friends of Music 

The “news” of the opening concert 
of the New Friends of Music at Town 
Hall the afternoon of Nov. 4 was 
almost exclusively of noble music ad- 
mirably performed. The first pro- 
gram of the Friends’ tenth season, 
which is to be dedicated to Bach, 
Schubert and Brahms in various man- 
ifestations of their genius, consisted 
of Schubert’s D minor Quartet, 
Brahms’ String Quintet in G, Op. 111, 
and the two rarely heard songs for 
contralto, viola and piano, Gestillte 
Sehnsucht and Geistliches Wiegen- 
lied, which constitute Brahms’ Op. 
91. Karin Branzell was the singer, 
Milton Katims the extra viola of the 
day, and Paul Ulanowsky, the pianist. 
The Budapest Quartet dispensed the 
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familiar Schubert masterpiece and the 


superb but infrequently performed one 
of Brahms. 
There have been more _ vividly 


dramatic and moving interpretations 
of Schubert’s D minor in bygone 
years but few more sensitive and fin- 
ished than that provided by the Buda- 
pest Quartet with such whole-souled 
devotion. And the artists, together 
with Mr. Katims, furnished so vital 
and richly colored a performance of 
the Brahms Quintet as to arouse 
amazement that this inspired score so 
seldom finds its way into our chamber 
programs. The neglect of the two 
songs, for all their tenderness, is 
rather more easily explained. How- 
ever, the artistry of Mme. Branzell’s 
singing brought out their best quali- 
ties even if these are something less 
than plenary inspiration. P. 


Reah Sadowsky, Pianist (Debut) 


At her debut recital in Town Hall 
on Nov. 4 Reah Sadowsky, a gifted 
young pianist hailing from Winnipeg, 
who has studied with New York 
teachers, found instant favor with her 
audience’ in the opening C minor 
Partita by Bach. The different sec- 
tions of the work were played with 
noteworthy tonal and technical finesse 
and sensitive responsiveness to the 
spirit of the music, especially the 
Sarabande, which was delivered with 
quite exceptional reflective charm. 
Qualities of similar distinction marked 
the imaginative performances later of 
Ravel’s Barque sur l’'Ocean and Al- 
borada del Gracioso, while ample 
justice was done, and with noteworthy 
effectiveness, to the two novelties, a 
Sonatine by the Brazilian Guarnieri 
and a Capriccio by Arthur Berger. 
The Brahms’ Handel Variations and 
Fugue, however, while negotiated with 
commendable technical clarity and 
sureness, found the pianist in water 
beyond her present depth, failing to 
grasp adequately the musical essence 
of the different variations and the 
underlying characteristic style of the 
work and, as one consequerice thereof, 
adopting mistaken tempos. An Allegro 
Rustico by Gianneo and pieces by 
Shostakovich and Liapounoff com- 
pleted the list. 


Stefan Sopkin, Violinist 


After a considerable absence, Stefan 
Sopkin, violinist, reappeared in the 
Town Hall on Nov. 5, with Arthur 
Balsam at the piano. The main items 
on the program were the Kreutzer 
Sonata of Beethoven, and a new work 
in the same form by Reuven Kosakoff, 
having its initial public hearing. There 
were also works by Locatelli, Handel, 
Bach, Paganini and others. 

Mr. Sopkin’s playing was at all 
times musicianly and agreeable, which 
latter quality was enhanced by his 
pleasant personality. In the Beethoven 
both players gave a well rounded and 
fine classical performance. The Kosa- 
koff work, which is pleasant without 
being especially stimulating, was also 
well done. The technical difficulties 
of the Paganini Caprice in E were 
easily disposed of, also Saint-Saéns’ 
Caprice, the Study in the Form of a 
Waltz. A sizable audience applauded 
enthusiastically throughout the pro- 
gram. D. 


Rose Goldblatt, Pianist 


Rose Goldblatt, Canadian pianist, 
gave a recital in Town Hall Nov. 6. 
Her program comprised Schubert’s 
Impromptu, Op. 142, Brahms’ Handel 
Variations, a so-called American 
Sonata, in three movements, by Elie 
Siegmeister, and Chopin’s Nocturne 
in B and Polonaise Brillante in E 
flat. The young lady displayed some 
facility of finger but not a little mal- 
adroitness in her pedaling. If there 
was a certain taste and sensitiveness 





Daniel Ericourt 


in her performance of various passages 
in some impromptus, she played the 
familiar one in B flat with tempos that 
revealed singular musical misconcep- 
tions. The variations are still beyond 
her expressive powers. 


Leo Smit, Pianist 


Leo Smit, heard recently at the City 
Center, gave his first recital in several 
years at the Town Hall Nov. 7. A 
large gathering greeted him with ex- 
ceptional enthusiasm, much of which 
he unquestionably deserved. His pro- 
gram was apparently designed with an 
eye to his technical gifts and musical 
predilections. It consisted chiefly of 
assorted modern works. A _ prelude 
and fugue by Buxtehude, four Scar- 
latti sonatas, Chopin’s A flat Polonaise 
and a Dumka by Tchaikovsky supplied 
the pianist’s obeisance to the ancients. 
The real backbone of the program was 
Aaron Copland’s Sonata written in 
1941, six preludes by Kabalevsky and 
a Suite of Piano Pieces by the soloist 


himself, composed like the Russian 
opus in 1944. The oldest of the new 
works were Debussy’s Masks and 


Study for Eight Fingers. 

There can be no question that Mr. 
Smit has no end of power and speed. 
In this respect much of his playing 
was prodigious. He is a master of the 
steely, percussive touch and his rhyth- 
mic sense never falters. He has no 
qualms about pounding, but then works 
like the Copland Sonata and his own 
Suite call in the main for just that sort 
of treatment. The Kabalevsky preludes 
are the kind of music that comes in 





Karin Branzell 








Milton Katims 


one ear and goes out of the other. 
Whether Mr. Smit’s imaginative and 
emotional qualifications would apply 
to the standard repertoire is a different 
question. 


Daniel Ericourt, Pianist 


The twelve Debussy preludes which 
Daniel Ericourt played at his recital 
in Carnegie Hall on Nov. 7 were so 
sensitively and so masterfully per- 
formed, that the pianist set his* own 
seal upon them. Quite apart from the 
technical virtuosity involved, these in- 
terpretations revealed a keen imagina- 
tion, a subtle sense of emotional values 
and a painter’s grasp of color. The 
shimmer of tone and sudden rhythmic 
bursts of energy in the Ondine, the 
decorative figures in the Terrasse des 
Audiences du Clair de Lune, which 
wind their way against the sonorities 
in the bass, like water trickling over 
stone—these and a hundred other de- 
tails bespoke the loving care and the 
instinctive perfection of these perform- 
ances. 

Mr. Ericourt began his program 
with Mozart’s Rondo in D and Schu- 
mann’s Symphonic Etudes. Although 
the Schumann music is worlds apart 
from the Debussy in both atmosphere 
and style, Mr. Ericourt played it so 
sincerely that he made it his own. 
Chopin’s Ballade in G minor, Scherzo 
in C sharp minor and six of the etudes 
made up the closing group. Haste and 
rhythm eccentricity marred the play- 
ing of the Ballade and Scherzo, but 
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Boston Hears 
New Prokofieff Work 


Boston.—The American premiere 
of Prokofteff’s latest symphony was 
given by the Boston Symphony and 
under Serge Koussevitzky at the con- 
certs of Nov. 9 and 10. Other items 
on the program included the Mozart 
Adagio and Fugue for string orchestra 
(K. 546), and Brahms’s Symphony 
No. 2. 

Although the new Russian work re- 
minds one frequently of Peter and 
the Wolf and the Classical Symphony, 
it is far from being uninteresting. It 
possesses decided quality and its struc- 
ture seems sound. Its four move- 
ments are well contrasted and well 
worked out thematically. The open- 
ing measures of the andante are 
thought provoking; the following 
scherzo is scintillating music: the 
adagio has poignancy and the final 
allegro runs to a breath taking, whirl- 
wind climax. 

It reveals a tenseness of feeling 
which must have prompted the com- 
poser to designate it as “a symphony 
about the spirit of man.” Since the 
work was composed in 1944, it is rea- 
sonable to infer that world events 
played their part in coloring its mea- 
sures. On Friday afternoon it won 
an ovation for orchestra and conduc- 
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tor, and since the orchestra was in 
top form and the conductor in 
thoroughly sympathetic mood, the re- 
sult was a memorable publication of 
the new work. 

The fifth pair of programs on Nov. 
2 and 3, were conducted by Richard 
Burgin. The soloist was Rudolf Fir- 
kusny, pianist, who played the first 
performance of Gian-Carlo Menotti’s 
Concerto in F. The remainder of the 
program comprised the Overture to 
Beethoven’s The Creatures of Prome- 
theus, Spirituals by Morton Gould and 
Tchaikovsky’s Second Symphony. 

The Beethoven overture was given 
an excellent performance. Mr. Burgin 
placed his listeners in his debt also 
for the performance of the Tchaikov- 
sky work. The new Menotti concerto 
was of course the center of interest. 
It is in three movements —allegro, 
lento and allegro. The general out- 
line of the work is somewhat free and 
upon a first hearing appears to be in 
the rhapsodical class. The technical 
demands upon the soloist are enor- 
mous, but they were brilliantly met by 
Mr. Firkusny. The ovation which 
followed the performance could very 
properly have belonged to the soloist 
alone. 

Grace May StuTsMAN 


First Detroit Concert 
Honors War Dead 


Detroit.—Nearly five thousand per- 
sons gathered at Masonic Temple Oct. 
25 when Karl Krueger conducted the 
opening concert of the Detroit Sym- 
phony’s 1945-46 season, its thirty-first 
annual subscription series. The fea- 
tured attraction, “played in memory of 
those who gave their lives for their 
country”, was Beethoven’s Eroica 
Symphony. 

Mr. Krueger’s reading was on the 
slow side during the first two move- 
ments. But both the pace and tempo 
quickened during the final portion. 
The rest of the program was of a 
lighter variety, outside of the reflec- 
tive Bach-Stock Andante from the 
Third Violin Sonata. 

The orchestra performed hand- 
somely four short pieces: Brahms’ 
Hungarian Dance No. 20, Berlioz’s 
Dance of the Sylphs, Mendelssohn's 
Midsummer Night’s Dream Scherzo, 
and Liadov’s Enchanted Lake. But 
most effective interpretation and per- 
formance was the Rimsky-Korsakov 
Capriccio Espagnol, which was bril- 
liantly done. 

SEYMOUR KAPETANSKY 





New Works Open 
Indianapolis Season 


INDIANAPOLIS. — The _ Indianapolis 
Symphony opened its season with a 
flourish on Nov. 3 at the Murat Thea- 
ter under Fabien Sevitzky. The audi- 
ence nearly filled the auditorium and 
was enthusiastic. The program in- 
cluded Mr. Sevitzky’s arrangement of 
Kreisler’s Praeludium and Allegro, 
Franck’s Symphony and Stravinsky’s 
Fire-Bird Suite. There were two new 
works, Lionel Barrymore’s Fugue- 
Fantasia and Goossens’s Fanfare for 
Victory. 

New first players are Israel Baker, 
concertmaster; James Arkatov, cello; 
Rebecca Wager, harp; Allen Jensen, 
flute; Richard Koebner, oboe; Stanley 
Drucker, alternating first clarinet; 
Nino Ciancia, horn; Stanley White, 
trombone; Townsend Cooke, timpan- 
ist. William Schumacher is the new 
personnel manager. There are 14 
women in the orchestra, five first vio- 
lins, two second violins, and one cello, 


bass, harp, flute, oboe and French 
horn. 
A tour will take the orchestra to 


Max Reiter Karl Krueger 


35 cities in 12 states, including its first 
appearance in Boston. The Indian- 
apolis orchestra made its New York 
debut in Carnegie Hall last December. 
Rocer BupRrow 


San Antonio Symphony 
Begins Seventh Season 


San Antonto—The San Antonio 
Symphony under Max Reiter, began 
its seventh season Nov. 10 with the 
first of an expanded subscription series. 
Mischa Elman was the soloist. Operat- 
ing under a $250,000 budget the Sym- 
phony Society will present 50 con- 
certs throughout the season, 15 of them 
for subscription members. A _ radio 
series of 20 weekly broadcasts was 
inaugurated Nov. 15. Included also in 
the 1945-46 prospectus are a number of 
concerts for military personnel and 
students, as well as a heavy quota of 
pop concerts. The 75-piece orchestra 
will also make appearances in other 
Texas cities. 

An innovation of this season will be 
a series of twilight chamber music 
concerts by the San Antonio String 
Quartet, formed recently from the first 
chairs of the orchestra. 

A large part of the programs this 
season will be given over to contem- 
porary music, Mr. Reiter has an- 
nounced. Numerous “firsts” for Ameri- 
can composers will be among the 30 
modern compositions to be performed. 

GENEVIEVE TUCKER 





Brilliance Stamps 
Chicago Performances 


Cuicaco.—In the Chicago Sym- 
phony’s fifth concert of the season’s 
Thursday-Friday series, presented on 
Nov. 1, Désire Defauw once more 
had the orchestra playing at the peak 
of its capacities; The performance of 
Shostakovich’s Fifth Symphony was 
charged with drama from beginning to 
end, but it was a model of control and 
balance, Mr. Defauw made the most 
of every climax, brought forth effects 
of electrifying brilliance, then shaded 
them to whispered pianissimos with 
such a_ sensitive hand that every 
nuance held a meaning. 

The Overture to Kabalevsky’s Colas 
Breugnon, which opened the program, 
was played with a casual, light-hearted 
air—the kind of treatment this rol- 
licking little piece demands. It put 
the audience in an attitude of relaxa- 
tion—an ideal state for the enjoyment 
of the serene music by Delius which 
followed. The Walk to the Paradise 
Garden had a hushed spiritual quality, 
but also a note of warmth that made 
it intimate and close to the heart. 
Strauss’ Don Juan, which for years 
has been one of the orchestra’s best 
vehicles for purposes of display, was 
set forth with more restraint than 
usual on this occasion. 

When Bruno Walter conducted the 
orchestra’s Pension Fund concert on 
the afternoon of Nov. 4, he must have 
been deeply gratified by the reception 
he received. Audience and orchestras 
alike were struck by the superlative 

(Continued on page 27) 
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the etudes matched the other distingu- 
ished achievements of the evening. 


G. 





Ray Lev, Pianist 


If one could rank pianists according 
to the foot-pounds of energy expended 
in each recital, thep..Ray Lev, who ap- 
peared in Carnegie Hall on Nov. 9 
before a large and cordial audience, 
would stand high on the list. Not only 
a formidable array of works from the 
classic repertoire was to be heard, but 
also three new compositions, a Can- 
zona by Miriam Gideon, a Sonatina 
by Douglas Townsend and an Alleluia 
in the form of a Toccata by Louise 
Talma. These Miss Lev dispatched 
with technical brilliance. One admires 
her enterprise in preparing new music, 
but with the best will in the world, 
one cannot become enthusiastic about 
these particular examples. All three 
were noisy, aimlessly dissonant and 
rhythmically over-insistent. They 
sounded like an argument in which 
everyone shouts at everyone else, and 
no one listens. 

Miss Lev opened the program with 
Schubert’s Impromptu in G flat, Op. 
90, and Schumann’s Kreisleriana, and 
finished with Liszt’s Concert Etude in 
F minor and arrangement of one of 
Chopin’s Polish songs, and Chopin’s A 
flat Polonaise. Her playing of the 
Schumann had more warmth and 
power than imaginative depth or sense 
of style, but everything that she did 
was full of zest and completely sin- 
cere. S. 


Maxim Shapiro, Pianist 


An uncommonly large audience 
heard the recital of Maxim Shapiro 
at the Town Hall Nov. 9. The Rus- 
sian pianist began the evening with 
Beethoven’s Waldstein Sonata and 
Schumann’s Kreisleriana, which ap- 
pears to be enjoying quite a run this 
season (it was Offered at virtually the 
same moment by another artist further 
uptown). The second half of the con- 
cert included Medtner’s Improvisation, 
Op. 31, Fauré Fifth Barcarolle, the 
Toccata from Ravel’s Tombeau de 
Couperin, a composition in five move- 
ments by Milhaud called La Liberta- 
dora, not yet heard here, and Chopin’s 
Andante Spianato and Polonaise. 

It was in works like the Ravel Toc- 
cata, the Milhaud novelty and the 
Choros No. 5, by Villa-Lobos that Mr. 
Shapiro was heard to best advantage. 
His approach was far more compre- 
hending and sympathetic than in the 
case of Beethoven and Schumann and 
he evoked their distinctive moods with 
far more success, In the earlier part 
of the recital Mr. Shapiro rarely man- 
aged, despite his technical competence, 
to invest his performances with bril- 
liancy or color and the tone he pro- 
duced lacked brightness, variety or 
edge. Excessive speed, furthermore, 
marred the sonata while his conception 
of the Kreisleriana was wholly chill 
and unimaginative. re 


Grisha Goluboff, Violinist 


Grisha Goluboff, a 22-year-old violin- 
ist with a soul, gave a recital at Town 
Hall the afternoon of Nov. 10. Ten 
years ago he had appeared here as a 
wonder child leaving a much more 
favorable impression than most of the 
species. Then he went on long con- 
cert tours to far-off places in the Anti- 
podes and elsewhere and vanished 
without a trace from the local scene. 
He has returned mature and an artist 
and the chances are he will not disap- 
pear again. 

The present reviewer, assuming that 
all afternoon recitals begin at 3, 
reached the hall half an hour late and 
thus missed Mr. Goluboff’s perform- 
ances of Bach’s B minor Sonata and 
Mozart’s Rondo in C, which had been 
in progress since 2:30. He has it on 
incontrovertible authority, however, 














Ray Lev 


Luboshutz and 


Grisha Goluboff 


Nemenoff 


that the young man played both works 
(particularly the Mozart) with excep- 
tional stylistic grasp, fluency and feel- 
ing. With the admirable pianist, Artur 
Balsam, Mr. Goluboff had just em- 
barked on the César Franck Sonata 
when this listener arrived. It took 
only a few measures to make it plain 
that the violinist is an artist of uncom- 
mon taste and sensitiveness, who com- 
bines technical finish with moving ten- 
derness and unaffected sentiment. The 
emotional sense he brings to music of 
this type is wholly spontaneous yet al- 
ways held in becoming restraint. His 
tone, if not uncommonly voluminous, 
delights by its sweetness and smooth 
texture, and the purity of his intona- 
tion is not the least of his charms. 
Bowing of rare flexibility and breadth 
constitutes one of the most conspicuous 
elements of his work. 

A Suite Bizarre by Joseph Achron, 
pieces by Arbos and Erich Korngold 
and Paganini’s famous G string Vari- 
ations, in which Mr. Goluboff demon- 
strated that he can execute stunts of 
showy virtuosity along with the best 
of them, made up the rest of the pro- 
gram. A large audience acclaimed the 
violinist effusively and with ample 
reason. 


New Friends of Music, Nov. 11 


The season’s second concert of the 
New Friends of Music at Town Hall 
the afternoon of Nov. 11 afforded the 
rare opportunity of hearing Schubert’s 
Quartet in G, his last work in that 
form, composed in the space of ten 
days. The Quartet is one of the 
grandest of Schubert’s creations, un- 
usually extended (with all repeats ob- 
served it consumes nearly an hour 
in performance) extraordinarily bold 
in its harmonies and almost orchestral 
effects as well as in elements of modu- 
lation and structure that point farther 
into the future than anything in the 
more popular masterpieces in A minor 
or D minor. In Europe—specifically 
in Vienna—the work is (or used to 
be) a frequent experience. It is to 
be hoped it may now become one 
here. 

It was, on the whole, played with 
much devotion and great technical ad- 
dress by the members of the Budapest 
Quartet. Yet this reviewer has heard 
it performed with more dramatic im- 
petus and weight as well as richer 
depth of color. The slow movement 
and the whirlwind finale came off best 
on this occasion. In other places there 
were not a few instances when the 
Budapest ensemble disregarded vari- 
ous accents and other nuances Schu- 
bert was at pains to indicate in the 
score. 

The remainder of the concert of- 
fered the Brahms-Haydn Variations, 
played by the duo-pianists Luboschutz 
and Nemenoff, and Brahms’ String 
Quintet in F, Op. 88, with William 
Primrose as additional viola. The Lu- 
boschutz-Nemenoff team performed 
the Brahms Variations with excep- 
tional virtuosity and brilliance. Yet 
for some of us the work can never be 
the same thing on a pair of keyboards 
that it is in the orchestral vesture 
Brahms subsequently gave it. The 
beautiful Quintet brought the best all 
around performance of the afternoon. 


Ella Flesch, Soprano 
Ella Flesch, soprano of the Metro- 


politan Opera, whose appearances have 
been almost entirely confined to opera, 
gave a highly interesting song recital 
in the Town Hall on the evening of 
Nov. 11. She devoted herself entirely 
to German Lieder, the occasion taking 
on the characteristics of a liederabend. 

The program hegan and ended with 
Hugo Wolf, not all the songs being 
highly familiar. Of the first group, 
the singer made much of the short 
“Du denkst mit einem Fadchen”. A 
good rendition of “Kennst du das 
Land?” was impaired by an over- 
emphatic accompaniment. 

Most striking in the Brahms group 
which followed were the well con- 
trasted “Das Madchen Spricht” and 
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“Der Tod das ist die kitthle Nacht”. 
In a Strauss group, mostly unfamiliar, 
the singer did some splendid singing 
in the rather meretricious “Friihlings- 
feier”, which hardly repays the ef- 
forts expended. The equally difficult 
“Befreit” was also finely sung. In 
the closing group by Wolf, both “Im 
Frihling” and the merry “Mausfal- 
len Spruchlein’” were excellent. 

In Mme. Flesch we have a Lieder 
singer of high abilities. She possesses 
interpretative ability of an unusual 
order and while one cannot wholly 
agree with her method of tone pro- 
duction, here, too, there is much to 
recommend. The accompaniments of 
Paul Ulanowski were, a great deal of 
the time, piano solos with soprano ob- 
bligato. 





John Kirkpatrick, Pianist 


The intimate, almost drawing-room 
style, in which John Kirkpatrick ap- 
proaches his music and the out of the 
ordinary program which he chose to 
present served to make his recital in 
Times Hall Nov. 12 one of artistic dis- 
tinction. Mr. Kirkpatrick’s lack of 
any exhibitionistic tendencies and his 
warm sincerity at the keyboard 
charmed the audience which had been 
educated at former Kirkpatrick eve- 
nings to expect excellent pianism of 
an unusual nature. 

Opening his program Mr. Kirkpat- 
rick played Bach’s Fantasy and Fugue 
in A minor followed by nine short 
compositions comprising the smaller 
preludes on the catechism chorales by 
the same composer. These short 
works, seldom heard in the concert 
hall, were sensitively performed in a 
manner appropriately simulating the 
harpsichord. The artist chose to give 
Mozart’s Sonata in D a somewhat too 
blithe a reading before going into Sgt. 
John Lessard’s Second Sonata, a new 
work not entirely convincing, restless 
in its atmosphere with strong echoes of 
Stravinsky. Mr. Kirkpatrick closed 
his program with Grieg’s Slaater, a set 
of Norwegian peasant dances with 
strange uneven rhythms. a 
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John Kirkpatrick 


Rosalyn Tureck, Pianist 


In her tenth anniversary recital at 
Town Hall on Nov. 12, Rosalyn Tu- 
reck again revealed those qualities 
which have kept her in the forefront 
of the younger pianists of the day. 
Miss Tureck’s playing is always alive, 
alert and intelligent. She keeps her 
listeners interested, like a witty and 
well-informed conversationalist, even 
when they may not agree with every- 
thing that she says. Her recital began 
with the Preludes and Fugues in C 
sharp from Book I and A Minor from 
Book IT of the Well Tempered Cla- 
vier. Crisp, rhythmically accurate and 
finely controlled, these Bach perform- 
ances were an auspicious opening. 

Mozart’s Sonata in C (K.330) and 


Beethoven’s Appassionata Sonata were 


the next offerings. Miss Tureck’s 
Mozart was polished, sensitive and 
neatly phrased; there were many 


things to admire in it; yet it was too 
finicky, too precious to sound convinc- 
ing. She stormed through the Beet- 
hoven sonata in dramatic fashion, but 
her performance of Aaron Copland’s 
Sonata, which followed, was a far 
more impressive demonstration of her 
ability. There is a curious combina- 
tion of nostalgic sentiment with cool- 
headed logic in this music which she 
captured admirably. Brahms’ Varia- 
tions and Fugue on a theme by Han- 
del completed this rewarding evening. 
Mr. Copland was present and shared 
the applause for his sonata. ~ 3 


Gyorgy Sandor, Pianist 


It was a vastly taxing yet a curi- 
ously designed program that Gyorgy 
Sandor presented at his first recital 
of the season in Carnegie Hall, Nov. 
12. Beginning with an adagio and 
the G minor English Suite of Bach, 
it went on to Mozart’s Rondo in F 
and Chopin’s Nocturne in C minor, 
took up Schubert’s Wanderer Fantasy, 
paid brief homage to the late Bela 
Bartok with a couple of his Balkan 
folk dance arrangements and his Al- 
legro Barbaro, and offered in the next 
breath the four of Samuel Barber’s 
Excursions, a sonatine by Anis Fulei- 
han, and a Perpetuum Mobile by 
Jacques de Menasce. A concluding 
group brought Ravel’s Ondine, the 
pianist’s Own arrangement of Shosta- 
kovich’s Danse Russe, from The Gold- 
en Age and, finally, Liszt’s Don Juan 
Fantasy. Hardly a well assorted bill, 
but for the larger part a virtuoso’s 
holiday. 

As the latter, doubtless, it was 
meant. Mr. Sandor’s virtuosity has 
greatly increased since he first came 
here, though it might be overstating 
the fact to claim it has deepened. He 
has at his command a stunning techni- 
cal equipment, which he employs with 
a hard brilliancy. Physical power, 
indefatigable endurance and immense 
speed are the elements of his playing 
which above everything else stand out 
in the recollection of the listener. Yet 
for all its dexterity and flamboyance, 
Mr. Sandor’s art has something dour 
about it. Grace, warmth and imagina- 
tion are never conspicuously present. 

For this reason his performance of 
the Bach English Suite was one of 
the least fortunate accomplishments of 
the program. Nor did this listener 


Rosalyn Tureck 





Gyorgy Sandor 


care greatly for the Mozart Rondo, 
given somewhat in the fashion of a 
music box piece, with glassy sonori- 
ties; while the Wanderer Fantasy can 
be far more enamoring than the 
pianist’s treatment made it. The vari- 
ous modern numbers, in any case mu- 
sically slight, were flashingly per- 
formed but still sounded all more or 
less alike. Neither was Liszt’s Don 
Juan Fantasy much more than a stunt 
of musical tight-rope walking. Still, 
those who have heard it in days past 
from Josef Hofmann and other mas- 
ters of the grand manner know that 
this gallant composition can, be vastly 
more than a stunt. 


George Walker, Pianist 

George Walker, Negro pianist of 
West Indian parentage, gave a recital 
at Town Hall Nov. 13. He is a pupil 
of Rudolf Serkin and Mieczyslaw 
Horszowski, and his program indi- 
cated a disposition to follow in the 
musical footsteps of his masters. It 
comprised the C sharp major Prelude 
and Fugue from the second book of 
the Well Tempered Clavier, Beetho- 
ven’s Sonata, Op. 101, Schumann’s 
Kreisleriana, Chopin’s Barcarolle and 
four Etudes and, for modern fare, a 


Prokofieff Toccata and three piano 
pieces of his own composition. 
The newcomer was cordially re- 


ceived. One had inevitably to respect 
the deep seriousness of his approach to 
the tasks he set himself and the artis- 
tic probity and taste with which he 
carried them out. He addressed him- 
self to the problems of the sonata and 
the Kreisleriana with sober introspec- 
tion. One is ready to believe that with 
broadened experience and study he 
will acquire a clearer sense of the 
architectura! qualities of what he 
plays. At present his work lacks the 
strong formal grasp to give music like 
the Beethoven masterpiece a firm co- 
herence. Nor does he yet command 
those imaginative elements needed for 
that exceedingly difficult sequence of 
romantic mood pictures which consti- 
tutes the Kreisleriana. 


Miriam Solovieff, Violinist 


There was an engaging gusto in the 
playing of Miriam Solovieff, who gave 
a violin recital in Carnegie Hall on 
Nov. 13 for an enthusiastic audience. 
Gifted with a brilliant technique and 
boundless enthusiasm, Miss Solovieff 
made everything on her program 
sound vivid and alive, even though 
there were things in her performances 
which indicated immaturity. Vivaldi’s 
Sonata in A, Brahms’ Sonata in G, 
Glazunoff’s Concerto, Ysaye’s Sonata 
in D minor for violin alone, the Ra- 
vel Piece en forme de Habanera, the 
Prokofieff-Heifetz March, and the 
Bartok-Szekely Rumanian Folk 
Dances made up the conventional pro- 
gram. 

Miss Solovieff’s performance of the 
Brahms sonata showed that she has a 
personal conception of style and an 
interpretative insight which can be de- 
veloped still further. Energy, imagi- 
nation and warmth abounded in her 
playing, but one wished for more 
breadth and repose of spirit. 

In the Glazunoff Concerto, a tend- 
ency to play all the easy passages at 
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Toscanini Conducts 
Schubert’s Seventh 


Fingal’s Cave and Berlioz’s 
Romeo and Juliet Also Played 
by NBC Symphony 


Everyone who heard the perform- 
ance of Schubert’s Seventh Symphony 
by the NBC Symphony under Arturo 
Toscanini in Studio 8-H at Radio City 
on the afternoon of Nov. 11 will prob- 
ably keep the experience alive in his 
memory. For it had a legendary qual- 
ity, despite the fact that Mr. Tosca- 
nini has conducted the symphony 
countless times before. The music 
must lie very close to his heart, with 
its boundless melody, its rhythmic 
sweep and dramatic challenge. 

He has lost none of the vibrancy of 
his conception, but he brings into it 
now a wonderful quietude. The open- 
ing and the slow movement are more 
spacious. One senses in them the wis- 
dom which came to Schubert so tragi- 
cally early in his short life. The only 
blemish upon this unforgettable per- 
formance was caused by the bad acous- 
tics of the hall, which made the brasses 
sound strident and tinny. Mr. Tosca- 


nini offered his listeners an _ hors 
d’oeuvre in the form of Rossini’s 
Overture Il Signor Bruschino. Com- 


ing before the Schubert, it resembled 
a reading of Dorothy Parker as a 
preface to Hamlet. 

One of Mendelssohn’s most endur- 
ing works for orchestra, the Fingal’s 
Cave Overture, opened Arturo Tosca- 
nini’s program with the NBC Sym- 
phony on the afternoon of Nov. 4. 


[he main business of the broadcast 
was the second part of Berlioz’s 
Romeo and Juliet Symphony, includ- 
ing the sections Romeo Alone—Feast 
at the Capulets; Love Scene and 
Queen Mab Scherzo, and things were 
brought to a resounding conclusion 
with Glinka’s remarkably informed bit 
of Iberia, the Jota Aragonesa. The 
peculiarly recondite romanticism of 
Berlioz lies over the Romeo and Juliet 
like a thin, but inpenetrable, veil. He 
speaks with the accents of his con- 
temporaries, but it is somehow difh- 
cult to become intimate with his 
thoughts or to receive any deeply per- 
sonal message from his emotional ut- 
terances. In some ways, the Romeo 
is as fantastic to the casual ear as the 
Fantastic Symphony. There was little 
time for speculation, however, under 
Mr. Toscanini’s metronomic baton. 


R. 


Nations Orchestras 
Return to NBC 


Series by Country’s Lead- 
ing Ensembles Is_ En- 
larged 


The Kansas City Philharmonic Or- 
chestra will open the third season of 
NBC’s Saturday afternoon Orchestras 
of the Nation series on Dec. 15, at 
3 p. m. Augmented this year to in- 
clude 14 of the country’s major or- 
chestras, the programs will continue 
for 24 weeks. 

The complete schedule of orchestras 
and conductors lists the Cincinnati 
Symphony, Eugene Goossens (April 
6 and 13); Columbus Philharmonic, 
Izler Solomon (Feb. 16 and March 
16) ; Denver Symphony, Saul Caston 
(March 23 and 30); Eastman School 
Symphony, Howard. Hanson (May 4, 
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18, and 25); Harrisburg Symphony, 
George King Raudenbush (April 20) ; 
Kansas_ City Philharmonic, Efrem 
Kurtz Dec. 15 and Jan. 26); Louis- 
ville Philharmonic, Robert Whitney 
(Dec, 22); NBC Symphony (from 
the Columbia University Festival on 
May 11); New Orleans Symphony, 
Massimo Freccia (March 2 and 9): 
Oklahoma State Symphony,. Victor 
Allesandro (Feb. 23); Pittsburgh 
Symphony, Fritz Reiner (Jan. 12 and 
19); Rochester Philharmonic, Guy 
Fraser Harrison (Dec. 29 and Jan. 
5); St. Louis Symphony, Vladimir 
Golschmann (Feb. 2 and 9) and the 
Southern Symphony, Carl Bamberger 
(April 27). 


Unusual Series 
Presents Rare Music 


Belgian Composers Fea- 
tured on Transcribed 
Programs 


A unique musical series, prepared 
by the Belgian Government Informa- 
tion Center and carried in transcrip- 
tion by some 800 independent stations 
throughout the country brings to 
American listeners the almost com- 
pletely unknown works of Belgian 
composers, famous and obscure. Aside 
from Cesar Franck, Vieuxtemps and 
Gossec, very few of the composers of 
the nation are familiar either to radio 
or concert audiences in this country. 
It is the misfortune of Gossec, for in- 
stance, to be identified almost exclu- 
sively with his trite Gavotte. The 
Belgian series has presented three full 
symphonies of the many which Gossec 
composed. 

Unfamiliar works by Vieuxtemps 
and Franck have been presented from 
time to time and the music of Gretry, 
Phalese, Lasso, Dufay, Jongen, De 
Marc and many others is also played. 
Among the soloists who have ap- 
peared in the series are Martial Sin- 
gher, Galli-Campi, Robert Shaw’s Col- 
legiate Chorale, Maria Kurenko. Ro- 
molo de Spirito and Enny de Vries. 

Nicolai Berezowsky is the conduc- 
tor, and his orchestra is made up of 
top flight musicians, many of them 
first desk men of other orchestras. 
Edward Fendler made a guest appear- 
ance recently, coming from South 
America to conduct one of the Gossec 
symphonies which he heard was 
planned. 

The programs, which are used ex- 
tensively by educators, have been run 
as series under such titles as “Belgian 
Cities and Their Songs” and “Bel- 
gian Masters.” 





Allers Adaptation of Carmen 
On Gateways to Music 


An interesting presentation of Car- 
men was given by CBS on Gateways 
to Music, Nov. 3. Written by Mil- 
dred Game, it was based on the radio 
adaptation of Carmen by Franz Al- 









um 


lers. Mr. Allers centered the drama 
upon Don Jose, who became the nar- 
rator of his own tragedy. Thus, all of 
Bizet’s music carrying the action for- 
ward, was used without deviation from 
the original. The principal singers 
were Mona Paulee, Robert Marshall, 
and James Pease. Charles Sidney 
Freed was the producer. 





WLW Inaugurates 
Symphony Hour 


Indianapolis Orchestra Under 
Sevitzky Opens New “Winter 
Time Concert” Series 
A new program of operatic and 
semi-classical music, titled Winter 
Time Concert, is being broadcast 
weekly over Station WLW, Cincin- 
nati, with a 35-piece orchestra led by 


guest conductors who direct  or- 
chestras in mid-west cities in the 
WLW area. 


For the first program on Nov. 25, 
the director was to be Fabien Se- 
vitzky, conductor of the Indianapolis 
Symphony, and other conductors dur- 
ing the series include Eugene Goos- 
sens, Cincinnati Symphony;  Izler 
Solomon, Columbus Philharmonic; 
Antonio Moderelli, Charleston and 
Wheeling Symphonie and Paul Katz, 
Dayton Philharmonic. 








Bone and Fenton Songs Sung 
On Radio and in Recital 


Songs by Gene Bone and Howard 
Fenton currently are being sung over 
the radio and in recital. Thomas Hay- 
ward sang “Green Fields” on Seren- 
ade to America on Nov. 8 over WEAF 
and Nan Merriman was to sing “Wind 
in the Treetops” on the same program 
Nov. 20. This composition and 
“Distances” will be presented by Paula 
Lenchner in recital during the season. 
“Everything I Can Spy” will be sung 
by Leonard Warren, Winifred Heidt 
and Polyna Stoska in recital. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA 








By Exuiott M. SANGER 
Executive Vice-President of WQXR 


WE have always tried to make 
WOQXR the leading exponent of 
good music on the air. That has been 
no easy task, but each year we try to 
keep that leadership by introducing 
aew programs and new ideas both 
in “live” and recorded music. 

Some of the music public’s favorite 
programs again will be heard on 
WOQXR and its FM station WOXQ. 
For example, the New Friends of Mu- 
sic Concerts, now in their third year 
of sponsorship by the Book-of-the- 
Month Club, will be on the air from 
5:30 to 7:00 p.m. on Sunday evenings, 
broadcast direct from Town Hall in 
their entirety with no interruptions for 
commercial announcements. Another 
favorite, which will continue, is the 
series of Stromberg-Carlson “Treas- 
ury of Music” concerts heard on Mon- 
day, Wednesday and Friday at 7:30 
p.m. with a different soloist presented 
each week in three guest appearances 
with the WQOXR orchestra under 
Leon Barzin, our orchestral director. 

A special program to which we 
looked forward with great interest 
took place on Nov. 13, when we pre- 
sented from Hunter College Auditor- 
ium a Victory Loan Concert featuring 
Rudolf Serkin, 175 voices of the Col- 
legiate Chorale under Robert Shaw 
and the National Orchestral Associa- 
tion under Leon Barzin. 

Our Music Consultant, Abram Cha- 
sins, is planning a special series of 
concerts beginning in January when 
WOQOXR will broadcast once each 
month a program from Times Hall 
featuring outstanding soloists with a 
symphony orchestra under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Barzin. This series will 
present famous soloists as guests in 
programs of beautiful but infrequently 
heard compositions. 

These are some of the “live” con- 
certs with which we hope to increase 
our reputation as a purveyor of the 
best in music, but we must not forget 
that a great many of our best broad- 
casts are recorded. Our most impor- 
tant, of course, is “Symphony Hall,” 
heard every night at 8:05 to 9:00 p.m., 
and this will continue together with 
our other major symphonic programs 
throughout the day. Because the de- 
mand for symphonic music is con- 
stantly growing, we have recently 
added an extra hour of it every night 
from 11:05 to midnight. 

Our emphasis upon the best in music 


is stronger than ever before. People 
in the eastern part of this country 
within the range of WQXR and 


WQXOQ seem to have an insatiable 
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appetite for the works of the masters, 
both classical and modern, and we hope 
to satisfy them. All other kinds of 
music are adequately supplied by other 
stations, we believe, but we want peo- 
ple to realize that our slogan “The 
Best in Music” is a reality, and that 
they can always find it by tuning to 
1560. 


Music Celebrates 
Radio Anniversary 


Whiteman Directs Special 
Program—Bands Broad- 
cast from Washington 


Music played an important part in 
the festivities that celebrated radio’s 
25th Anniversary the week of Nov. 3. 

On the American network a pro- 
gram entitled The First Twenty-five 
Years, built around the music of Paul 
Whiteman was given on Nov. 7. Josef 
Stopak’s Concert Orchestra on the 
same network presented a special pro- 
gram on Nov. 8. 

Fred Waring gave musical high- 
lights of the past years in a series of 
five programs on NBC. The formats 
of Sketches in Melody, Music Room 
and Words and Music on the Na- 
tional were likewise altered to make 
observance of the occasion. 

A program over the Mutual network 
featured the combined forces of the 
Army Air Force, Navy and Marine 
Bands playing from the steps of the 
capitol in Washington. Mutual’s Mu- 
sic for Half an Hour focused on num- 
bers popular 25 years ago. Soloists 
on that program were Jean Merrill 
and Hugh Thompson, 

Many other musical programs, al- 
though they did not devote their entire 
time to the anniversary observance, 
paid tribute to it with medleys, single 
numbers and special announcements. 


Treasure Hour 
Returns to Mutual 
With Licia 





Albanese and [Francesco 
Valentino resuming their star roles, 
Treasure Hour of Song returned to 
the Mutual network for its fifth sea- 
son on Nov. 22. As in the past, Al- 
fredo Antonini continues as conductor. 
Starlight Serenade, Treasure Hour’s 
summer replacement which continued 
for six months, will probably return 
next summer with Mr. Antonini, its 
regular conductor, Nestor Chayres and 
Bea Wain. The final Starlight Ser- 
enade for the season included the pro- 
gram’s delightful theme, “Noche -de 
Ronda”, sung by Mr. Chayres in its 
entirety for the first time. Also heard 
was “Starlight Serenade” written by 
Nick Kenny in honor of the program 
and introduced several weeks earlier 
by Miss Wain. 


Dial Points 
eee 

NBC’s Hour of Charm all-girl or- 
chestra and chorus, conducted by 
Phil Spitalny, began its tenth con- 
secutive year of broadcasting on 
Nov. 4 . Overture on American 
Folk Themes by George Kleinsinger 
has been recorded by the Office of 
Inter-American Affairs for distribu- 
tion to radio stations throughout 
Latin and Central America. Dean 
Dixon conducts the American Youth 
Orchestra in the performance... . 
Evelyn Pasen, 20-year-old mezzo so- 
prano, is currently featured on CBS 
Tuesdays at 6:30. The accompany- 
ing orchestra is conducted by 


. Soloist on 
Nov. 22 


Bernard Herrmann... 
NBC’s Story 


of Music on 


WQOXR Outlines Music Program Plans RADIO 


was to have been Suzanne Bloch 
playing the virginal in a program 
devoted to Theme and Variations. 
Miss Bloch is the daughter of the 


composer Ernest Bloch. . . . Walter 
Damrosch appeared with Andre 
Kostelanetz during the latter's 


Thursday night show on Nov. 15, in 
an all-Tchaikovsky program. Dur- 
ing a visit to this country by the 
Russian composer, Mr. Damrosch 
was present and conducted part of 
the concert at the opening of Carne- 
gie Hall in 1891 in which Tchai- 
kovsky presented some of his own 
works. Reginald Stewart, pianist 
and conductor, and Earl Wrightson, 


baritone, were also guests of Mr. 
Kostelanetz. A radio birthday 
greeting was presented to Galli- 
Curci on Nov. 17 over WNYC in 


which some of her operatic record- 
ings were heard. Also featured was 
an address by C. E. Le Massena, 
author of “Galli-Curci’s Life of 


Song.” . Arthur Le Blanc, violin- 
ist, was WQOXR’s Treasury Hour 
soloist on Nov. 12, 14 and 16. Leon 


Barzin conducted. On Oct. 29 Mr. 
Le Blanc appeared with orchestra 
over the Canadian Broadcasting 
Company network. 


Tureck Sponsors 
Composition Contest 


A project aimed to promote creative 
musical talent in the nation’s youth 
is being sponsored by Rosalyn Tureck, 
pianist, who will play at her 1946 
New York Town Hall recital the out- 
standing piano composition submitted 
to her by any composer between the 
ages of eight and 18. Subsequently 
Miss Tureck will perform the compo- 
sition in a nationwide tour together 
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Brought to New York after a Nationwide 
Talent Search by MBS, Angela and The- 
resa Augustine, 14-Year-Old Twins from 


Cleveland, Ohio, and Claire Stewart 
(Right), of Dallas, Texas, Sing Back- 
stage at Radio City for Charles Previn. 


‘ 


with other pieces which will have won 
an honorable mention status in the 
contest. 

In order to be entered in the contest 
the numbers must be from four to 10 
minutes in length, must be copied on 
regulation sized paper, must be copy- 
righted by the composer or his parent 
and sent to Miss Tureck with a short 
biographical sketch of the composer, 
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Coloratura 


Soprano 





MONTREAL OPERA 

SAN CARLO OPERA 
DETROIT OPERA 

ST. LOUIS OPERA 

PAPER MILL PLAY HOUSE 
N. Y. CITY CENTER 


In Cosi Fan Tutte 


The Gasette, Montreal: “Andzia Kuzak’s 
Despina fitted superbly into the scheme as 
a whole. Miss Kuzak is probably one of the 
most accom og A singing ‘actresses on this 
continent, One bows to this artist for a 
magnificent euvtemenen.” 
Montreal Daily Star: “Andzia Kuzak jumped 
all the way from the frivolous Despina on 
Saturday to the melodrama of the Queen 
of Night on Monday and did brilliant sing- 
ing in both.” 

As the Queen of Shemakha 

in Coq d’Or 

The Gazette, Montreal: ‘‘Taking into con- 
sideration her singing of the incredibly diffi- 
cult songs, their demand for continuous and 
meticulous vocalizing, and the fact that she 
acted the role to the hilt, there need be no 
hesitation in matching Miss Kuzak’s 
formance with that of Bidu Sayao in The 
Barber of Seville as the two finest operatic 
efforts of their kind we have seen here in 
recent years.” 





JOHN 


“BAKER 


Baritone 





METROPOLITAN OPERA 
MONTREAL OPERA 
Ontario Beacon-Herald: “With Eri Tu from 
Masked Ball, Mr. aker’s voice revealed 
full nobility of range.” 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma Morning Examiner: 
“John Baker handled the baritone roles with 
sincerity and pleasing interpretation. His 
solo work was notable for resonance and 
smoothness.’ 
P.M.: “‘An engaging and fresh voiced bari- 
tone.’”-—Henry Simon 





ETHEL 
BARRYMORE 


COLT 


Lyric Soprano 


N. Y. CITY CENTER 
CONNECTICUT OPERA 
WASHINGTON GRAND OPERA 
HUDSON COUNTY OPERA 
ASSOCIATION 
N. Y. , Times: “A sweet securely-placed so- 
prano.’ 
As Micaela in a Metropolitan cast 


Washington, D. C., Times-Herald: ‘Miss 
Colt stands out. She knows how to sing. 
Possesses a charming voice, pure in timbre 
and capable of expressive subtleties rarely 
heard in opera.” 


New Orleans Times-Picayune: ‘‘Combines 
the excellencies of both a lyric and a dra- 
matic soprano.” 

Albany Times-Union: “‘One of the finest 


lyric- coloratura voices that we have heard 
in many years.’ 

Schenectady Gazette: ‘‘Rare singing voice.’ 
Hudson County Despatch: “Lyric soprano 
voice which is clear and true.’ 

Youngstown’ Vindicator: ‘‘A beautiful so- 
prano, a voice of power, range and lovely 
quality, which she uses with great art.’ 





All these artists have studied 
many years wit 
MME. QUEENA MARIO 
*These artists have assisted her in making 
the records for 
THE QUEENA MARIO 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 


a unique course in voice technique for home 
study. Presented by the Columbia Recording 
Corp. 
For further information write 
COLUMBIA RECORDING CORP. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
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least a third faster than the more dif- 
ficult ones was a blemish on an other- 
wise exciting display. Miss Solovieft’s 
virtuosity found congenial material in 
the final group. Her expert accom- 
panist was Artur Balsam. P 


Tom Scott, Folk Singer 


American folk music had another 
field day in the Town Hall on the af- 
ternoon of Nov. 11 when Tom Scott 
appeared to sing songs of work, of 
love and play, story telling and wor- 
ship. 

In certain respects, Mr. Scott’s work 
seemed more effective a year ago. At 
that time his delivery was less self 
conscious and was imbued with fewer 
studied effects. The guitar accompani- 
ments which he played himself were 
cleverly performed and cleverly ar- 
ranged, on occasion too much so. A 
few of them presented such intricate 
patterns of line and harmony that they 
drew focus from the essential matter 
of the songs. 

Among other items the usual favor- 
ites were present, such as “John 
Henry”, “Froggie Went A-Courtin’”, 
“Sourwood Mountain”, “Foggy Foggy 
Dew”, “Mathy Grove” and “Sam 
Hall”. Some of the best results of the 
afternoon were to be found in some 
arrangements by John Jacob Niles, 
“Go Way from My Window”, “I 


Wonder As I Wander” and “Jesus, 
Jesus, Rest Yo’ Head”. 
The audience, unfortunately, was 


much smaller than the bass’s deep rich 
voice and dry taciturn delivery mer- 
ited. M 


Max Kotlarsky, Pianist 


The novelties on the program which 
Max Kotlarsky gave at Town Hall 
on Nov. 14 were three excerpts from 
Aaron Copland’s Our Town, arranged 
for piano, and Five Bagatelles by 
Howard Ferguson, in a first perform- 
ance. But there were several other 
works from the standard repertoire 
which pianists have neglected of late. 
Schubert’s enchanting Sonata in G, 
Op. 78, once a staple on recital pro- 
grams, is not performed nearly as of- 
ten as it should be, nor are the Varia- 
tions on a Hungarian Theme by 
Brahms. Mr. Kotlarsky also played 
the Fantasia in C Minor by Bach, 
Khachaturian’s Toccata, Albeniz’s El 
Puerto, and his own arrangement of 
Enesco’s Rumanian Rhapsody No. 1. 

Perhaps the highest achievement of 
the evening was the performance of 
the Schubert Sonata. Mr. Kotlarsky 
is a pianist of sensitive and imagina- 
tive temperament, more concerned 
with phrasing, emotional nuance and 
other refinements than he is with mere 
display or bravura. He has ample 
technical resources but they are al- 
ways kept in their rightful place. The 
Copland music and the Ferguson 
pieces were also effectively played. 


Albeneri Trice Begins 
Beethoven Series 


At the Theresa Kaufmann Audi- 
torium of the Y. M. H. A., the AI- 
beneri Trio began a complete cycle 
of the Beethoven piano trios on Nov. 
14. This admirable organization, 
which consists of Alexander Schneid- 
er, violin; Benar Heifetz, cello, and 
Erich Itor Kahn, piano, offered for 
the first event of the series of three 
the Trio Op. 1, No. 1, the posthum- 
ous E flat and the one in D, Op. 70, 


No. 1. In addition there were the 
ten variations on “Ich bin der 
Schneider Kakadu”, from Wenzel 
Muller’s Singspiel, “Die Schwestern 
von Prag”. 


The playing of the Albeneri artists 
was marked by spirit, taste and 
smoothness of teamwork. It is not 





Max Kotlarsky 


Miriam Solovieft 


often one hears from a comparative- 
ly new ensemble so keen a rhythmic 
sense as well as so much beauty of 
tone and manifest enthusiasm for the 
music performed. One was grateful, 
moreover, for a chance to hear the 
Kakadu Variations, generally neglect- 
ed nowadays, but whose slow intro- 
duction ranks with some of the great- 
er pages of Beethoven. The audience 
was of good size and deeply absorbed 
in what it heard. P, 


Estrin and Ruphienee 


Morton Estrin, pianist, and Meyer 
Kupferman, clarinetist, were heard in 
recital in the Steinway concert hall 
on Oct. 6. Mr. Estrin offered works 
by Bach, Beethoven, Chopin and Stra- 
vinsky, and the two artists were heard 
together in Brahms’s E flat Sonata, 
Op. 120, No. 2, and in shorter works 
by Schumann, Mr. Kupferman and 


Debussy. There was a large and 
highly interested audience in at- 
tendance. 





A recital of Welsh and old English 
songs was given at Times Hall Oct. 
29 by Myfanwy Evans, Welsh so- 
prano, assisted by Gertrude Hop‘ins, 
harpist, and Paul Berl, pianist... . 
In the same hall the pianist, Una 
Hadley, appeared in an all-Chopin 
program the afternoon of Nov. 4. 

. The evening of that day Vytau- 





Metropolitan Dinsiibin b to 
Be Carried by ABC 


FOR the first time in the Metropoli- 
tan Opera’s history the gala open- 
ing night of the season will be broad- 
cast, complete, from the stage of the 
opera house. Lohengrin, with Torsten 
Ralf, Helen Traubel, Kerstin Thor- 
borg, Herbert Janssen, Norman Cor- 
don and Hugh Thompson will be pre- 
sented by the American Broadcasting 
Company and the Texas Company on 
Nov. 26, beginning at 8 p m. and con- 
tinuing through to the final curtain. 
All regularly scheduled programs on 
the network will be cancelled, as they 
would be for any other special event of 
nationwide interest. Mr. Ralf and the 
conductor, Fritz Busch, will make their 
debuts via a national network, 

On Dec. 1 the first Saturday after- 
noon broadcast will be presented. The 
Magic Flute will be performed with 
Mimi Benzell, Charles Kullman, Na- 
dine Conner and Ezio Pinza. Bruno 
Walter will conduct. 





tas Bacevicius gave the first of two 
piano recitals he is scheduled to play 
there with programs including com- 
positions by Chopin and himself. 
. .- Another pianist, Madelyn Clif- 
ford, occupied the Times Hall on 
Nov. 8 presenting a list of pieces by 
Bach, Beethoven, Franck, Chopin 
and Debussy. Miguel Angel, 
guitarist, presented an informal eve- 
ning of music transcribed and writ- 
ten for his instrument in the Times 
Hall on Nov. 15. 





Adele Marcus, pianist, was forced 
to postpone her recital scheduled for 
Town Hall on Oct. 15 because of in- 
juries suffered when she fell in her 
home recently. Miss Marcus will give 
her recital on March 9, and tickets 
will be honored on that date. 
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quality of the distinguished visitor’s 
work, and they expressed their ad- 
miration with more than ordinary 
enthusiasm. The performance of each 
composition on the program prompted 
prolonged and thunderous applause, 
and when Mr. Walter returned to the 
stage to begin the second half of the 
concert, he was given an orchestral 
“tusch“ and a standing tribute. 

There was nothing outstandingly 
dramatic about the music making on 
this Sunday afternoon. It produced 
its forceful effect by its quiet, assured 
air of artistic integrity rather than by 
any brilliant display of dynnamics. 
The Mozart Jupiter Symphony flowed 
forth with apparent effortlessness, but 
every phase was etched with exquisite 
delicacy, and every tone was flawlessly 
clear. In the Siegfried Idyl, the 
strings had a golden sheen that illum- 
inated Wagner’s beautiful harmonies 
wit ha soft, rich glow. The Brahms 
Second Symphony climaxed the occa- 
sion with splendor and triumph. The 
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conductor projected it simply and sim- 
ply and straightforwardly, allowing 
the towering genius of Bhams to 
stand forth on its own weight. The 
Overture to Egmont opened the con- 
cert. 


Kapell Is Soloist 


William Kapell, pianist, appeared 
with the orchestra for the third time 
on Nov. 8, playing Rachmaninoft’s 
Concerto No. 3. On each of his pre- 
ceding visits, the pianist had made an 
arresting impression by his brilliant 
technique and imaginative style, and on 
ths occasion he revealed that his pow- 
ers of musical expression had in- 
creased tremendously. He played the 
taxing Rachmaninoff work with 
breathtaking fluency and with the au- 
thority of one who has studied and 
mastered its complexities with pains- 
taking care and understanding. This 
grateful concerto, which gives the vir- 
tuoso pianist so many opportunities for 
pyrotechnical display, is deeply lyrical, 
too, and Mr. Kapell treated this aspect 
of the music with a warm and poetic 
touch. 

The first part of the program, which 
featured music for the dance, was an 
interesting though not wholly effective 
presentation. Stravinsky’s Scenes de 
Ballet, which was being performed 
here for the first time, would doubtless 
be excellent material for dancing, but 
its austere, angular melodies and un- 
decisive rhythms made it unattractive 
for objective listening. Following as 
it did the artless, open-hearted Rosa- 
munde excerpts of Schubert, the nega- 
tive impression which the Stravinsky 
music gave was all the more empha- 


sized. In the performance of Strauss’ 
Dance of the Seven Veils, from Sa- 
lome, Mr. Defauw and the orchestra 


captured the weird character of the 


opera with telling success. 
Lange Conducts 


Hans Lange, associate conductor of 
the orchestra, made his first appear- 
ance of the season at the second of 
the Tuesday afternoon concerts on 
Nov. 13. Mr. Kapell was again fea- 
tured as soloist. 

Mr. Lange, who so often has given 
subscribers opportunities to hear 
worthy and little known musical com- 
positions, hit upon a happy idea when 
he sought out the score of Schubert’s 
early B flat major symphony. This 
work, written when the composer was 
only seventeen, had never been heard 
before in Orchestra Hall, and it 
proved pleasant listening in the crisp, 
bright performance it received. The 
Weingartner concert arrangement of 
Gluck’s Overture to Alceste likewise 
made an agreeable impression, and in 
this the conductor drew from the 
orchestra a tone of noble character 
that suited admirably the serious at- 
mosphere of 18th century dramatic 
style. The Prelude and Love Death 
from Wagner’s Tristan and Isolde was 
interpreted, not with the usual im- 
passioned colorings, but instead, it was 
set on a spiritual plane and produced 
its beautiful effect by its dream-like 
serenity. 

In Beethoven’s Second Concerto, 
Mr. Kapell showed that he is able 
to uncover the meaning of a modest, 
sober type of art just as successfully 
as he is able to do justice to the 
brilliance of a virtuoso test piece. He 
played the quiet, self-effacing Bee- 
thoven work with the tonal purity, 
techncial clarity and musical sincerity 
needed to project its shy beauty to 
the audience. 

Ruta Barry 


Amarillo Philharmonic 
Marks Anniversary 


AmarIL_o, TEx.—Donald Dickson, 
baritone, was the guest artist with the 





Hans Lange Hans Kindler 


Amarillo Philharmonic, Robert L. 
Barron, conductor, in the opening con- 
cert of its 21st season on Nov. 16. He 
sang “Eri tu” from Verdi’s The Masked 
Ball, “Time for Making Songs” by 
James Rogers, “I Heard a Forest 
Praying” by Peter De Rose, “Don’t 
Ask Me, Lawd”, and Northbound, by 
Marilyn Skiles. Lawrence Stevens 
was at the piano. 

The orchestra played Mozart's Jupi- 
ter Symphony, Svendsen’s Zorahayda- 
Legend, and _  Sibelius’s Finlandia. 
Amarillo’s orchestra has tripled its size 
during the last five years. There are 
approximately 65 members this season. 

Betry GOosE 


Kindler Guides 
Bumper Capitol Series 


WaAsHINGTON.—On Oct. 28 the Na- 
tional Symphony opened its 15th and 
most extensive season. This year, the 
Washington aggregation has more than 
90 concerts scheduled—43 in Washing- 
ton and 52 on the road at last account- 
ing. For the capital, Hans Kindler 
has arranged, in addition to his regular 
Sunday and Wednesday series, more 
of the special concerts for children, 
young people, and Federal employees 
respectively that have been featured 
in the last few seasons. 

At the initial concert, Nathan Mil- 
stein was soloist, playing Bruch’s Con- 
certo No. 1 very much to the satis- 
faction of his audience. The brilliant 


Kabelevsky Symphony No. 2, Born- 
schein’s Moon Over Taos—the first 


Washington performance—a Purcell 
Suite and Mr. Kindler’s own tran- 
scription of Chopin’s Polonaise, Op. 
53 made up the program. Mr. Kindler 
reported this transcription was not the 
labor of love that most are, but of 
anger. He made it to remind his 





listeners of the original vigor of a 
work that has been watered down into 
popular song. 

For the first concert in the Wednes- 
day series, Marjorie Lawrence came 
to the capital. In her usual moving 
fashion, she did Dido’s Lament and 
the magnificent finale from Richard 
Strauss’s Salome. The orchestra’s 
contribution was featured by two nov- 
elties, the seldom heard Mozart Sym- 
phony No. 25 and Antheil’s colorful 
Decatur in Algiers, an item of special 
interest here where the Decatur House 
on Lafayette Square is a es 

At the second concert in the 
Wednesday series, on Nov. 7, the Ba 
cipal work was Samuel Barber’s io 
phony in One Movement. For this 
all-orchestral evening, Mr. Kindler 
also programmed the folk ballet, Ga- 
nayeh by Khachaturian, Beethoven’s 
third Leonore and excerpts from Wag- 
ner operas. 


Ballet Theatre Appears 


For three days—Nov. 11, 12, and 13 
—and four performances, the Ballet 
Theater took over Constitution Hall 
for its annual appearance with the 
orchestra. The program for the Sun- 
day matinee was arranged with the 
children in mind, and the children were 
on hand in droves to see Swan Lake, 
Peter and the Wolf, and Princess 
Aurora. Sunday evening, Graziana, 
Firebird and Bluebird made up the 
show. On Monday evening Aleko, 
Fancy Free, Spectre de la Rose, and 
On Stage! were danced to a crowded 
house. On Tuesday, On Stage! and 
Firebird were repeated and Interplay 
was introduced to local ballet enthu- 
siasts. The new Jerome Robbins bal- 
let proved a decided hit. The youth- 
ful choreographer, Michael Kidd, 
dancing in his own ballet, achieved the 
outstanding personal success of the 
group’s appearance here. 

Earlier, on Oct. 23, the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra launched its capital 
series with a concert in Constitution 
Hall. For the first half of the pro- 
gram, Mr. Ormandy elected to play 
his own transcription of an overture in 
D minor by Handel and Beethoven's 
Seventh Symphony. The last half 
was devoted to contemporary works: 
Creston’s Chant for 1942, Renzo Ros- 
sellini’s Canto di Palude and a sym- 
phonic poem, The Four Churches by 
the Brazilian, Francisco Mignone. 

AuprREY WALZ 
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Seattle Commences 
Season Under Bricken 


SEATTLE, WASH.—The Seattle Sym- 
phony, under Carl Bricken’s direction, 
opened the season with an outstanding 
performance Oct. 29. Mr. Bricken, 
who came as resident conductor one 
year ago, has quietly and persistently 
advocated adequate advance rehearsals 
not possible heretofore. The results 
were highly gratifying. The orchestra 
has never played with such confidence 
and precision of detail on an opening 
night. 

Mr. Bricken’s interpretive concep- 
tions are those of a highly trained mu- 
sician. He conducts without score, 
and last night’s performance is a sure 
indication of the perfection we may 
expect from his leadership. 

Dvorak’s New World Symphony 
was a significant choice for the first 
number. The reading was fresh and 
vigorous, the response of the audience 
warm and hearty. A distinct advance 
in color and sonority of tone in the 
string section was displayed, especially 
in Mozart’s Eine Kleine Nachtmusik. 
The other numbers played were Ra- 
vel’s Le Tombeau de Couperin, and 
Strauss’s Don Juan. 

The Orchestra seemed to anticipate 
the conductor’s wishes and response 
was immediate and sure. 

Nan D. Bronson 


Ovation Greets 
Kansas City Opening 


Kansas City.—A warmly-welcomed 
conductor, an ever-favorite symphony 
and a war-released audience combined 
to make the first concert of the Kansas 
City Philharmonic for the season, on 
Oct. 23, an auspicious event. 

As Efrem Kurtz led his reassembled 





orchestra through Tchaikovsky’s Fifth 
Symphony, the appreciation of his 
listeners mounted until at the end both 
he and his players were given a spon- 
taneous ovation. The audience also 
found much to enjoy in a modern 
fugue from the Villa-Lobos Brazilian 
Set No. 7, the Scherzo from Mendels- 
sohn’s string octet and the Overture 
to Tannhauser. As a surprise at the 
end of the evening Mr. Kurtz con- 
ducted The Missouri Waltz which he 
had arranged as a salute to President 
Truman. The program was repeated 
the following evening. 

Free matinee and evening perform- 
ances of the Philharmonic sponsored 
by the Katz Drug Company were 
given on Oct. 27 for over 20,000 peo- 
ple in the arena of the Municipal 
Auditorium. Gladys Swarthout, Benny 
Goodman and the two-piano team, 
Luboshutz and Nemenoff, gave lav- 
ishly of their artistry with the orches- 
tra under Mr. Kurtz. 


Mr. Kurtz has created a huge fol- 
lowing of listeners for the Philhar- 
monic Pop concerts and the first one, 
on Nov. 4 in the Music Hall drew the 
usual overflow audience. Arrange- 
ments of Chopin, Pach and Mendels- 
sohn numbers as well as a scoring by 
Mr. Kurtz of the new military band 
March, Op. 99, by Prokofieff, were 
interspersed with Straussiana, part of 
the Tchaikovsky’s Fifth Symphony and 
selections from Carousel. 

On Oct. 25 the Philharmonic re- 
sumed its breadcast concerts on 
KMBC. There will be a series of 20 
this season sponsored by the Aireon 
Manufacturing Company. The Chil- 
dren’s Concerts by the Philharmonic 
began in the Music Hall on Oct. 31. 

The personnel of the Philharmonic 
remains largely the same as last sea- 
with the exception of Orlando 
Barera, former concert master,who re- 
turned to his post after two years of 


son 
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military service; Marion Davies, who 
became first cellist; Gaetano Moliere, 
now the principal violist, and Joseph 
Harding, violinist, who has served in 
the Navy for several years. 

Lucy PARROT 


Season’s Bow Made 
By Wheeling Symphony 


WHEELING, W. Va.—The Wheeling 
Symphony under the direction of An- 
tonio Modarelli opened its 14th season 
on Oct. 24 in the Virginia Theatre. 
The initial program was: Prelude tc 
Wagner’s Lohengrin, Beethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony, Grieg’s Suite for Orchestra 
from Sigurd Jorsalfar, Tchaikovsky’s 
Andante Cantabile, Strauss’s Emperor 
Waltz and the Polovetzian Dances 
from Borodin’s Prince Igor. The vio- 
lin section has been much improved by 
the addition of several new players. At 
a future date the orchestra will present 
Ode to Lincoln, a new composition by 
Mr. Modarelli. 

MontTANA X. MENARD 





St. Louis Symphony 
Offers New Works 


St. Louis.—Large audiences 
crowded the Opera House of the Kiel 
Auditorium for the pair of concerts 
given by the St. Louis Symphony on 
Oct. 27 and 28 with Alec Templeton 
as soloist. There was true artistry in 
his playing of the Grieg Concerto. 
The orchestra under Vladimir Golsch- 
mann also gave a performance of great 
lyric beauty. The audiences insisted 
on several encores. 

Mr. Golschmann in deference to 
Navy Day opened the concert with 
Anchors Aweigh after which came 
the Overture to Rossini’s Barber of 
Seville. Then came a first perform- 
ance anywhere of Morton Gould’s 
Harvest, scored for strings, harp and 
vibraphone. Much of the work is 
scored for muted and unmuted strings 
in juxtaposition to each other, produc- 
ing a soothing effect. Jamaica Rhumba 
by Arthur Benjamin was a _ short 
piece in entertaining style. Tchaikov- 
sky’s Romeo and Juliet had a ro- 
mantic and colorful reading. 

The concerts on Nov. 2 and 3 pro- 
vided a first local performance of 
Respighi’s Suite No. 3 in Ancient 
Style. It was delightfully perfotmed. 
Gregor Piatigorsky gave a superb per- 
formance of Schumann’s Cello Con- 
certo. Mr. Piatigorsky was joined by 
Harry Farbman, violin, and Herbert 
Van Den Berg, viola, in the solo epi- 
sodes of Richard Strauss’ Don 
Quixote. The orchestra was brilliant 
as Mr. Golschmann skillfully led it 
through the maze of moods and 
events. There was a tremendous ova- 
tion at the conclusion. 

The first special concert of the sea- 
son took place on Nov. 5 with Andre 
Kostelanetz as guest conductor. Mr. 
Kostelanetz’s many appearances here 
have brought him a large following. 


His first offering was Mozart's Ein 
Kleine Nachtmusik, after which came 
a first local performance of Kabalev- 
sky’s rousing Symphony No. 2, and 
Addinsell’s Warsaw Concerto and 
Grofe’s Grand Canyon Suite. 

HERBERT W. 


Rodzinski Conducts 
Rochester Opening 


Rocuester, N. Y.—The Rochester 
Philharmonic with Artur Rodzinski, 
guest conductor, opened the season on 
Nov. 1, with a program that attracted 
a large audience to the Eastman Thea- 
tre. The program comprised Bach’s 
Chorale, “Awake Us,: Lord”, orches- 
trated by Harold Byrns ; Beethoven’s 
Fifth Symphony, Aaron’s Copland’s 
orchestral suite from the ballet Appa- 
lachian Spring, and Ravel’s second 
suite from Daphnis and Chloe. 

Mr. Rodzinski’s quiet and restrained 
conducting brought beautiful results 
from the orchestra, which gave a fine 
performance. After the symphony Mr. 
Rodzinski was recalled many times and 
after the Ravel music, the audience al- 
most shouted its delight. The music of 
Appalachian Spring in its enlarged 
form was also much enjoyed by the 
audience who had heard it when Mar- 
tha Graham danced here last winter. 

Howard Hanson held his annual 
Symposium of American Music at 
Kilbourn Hall during the last week in 
October, and ended with an evening 
performance of works previously given 
during the week. On October 24 he 
led the Rochester-Eastman Symphony 
in Grant Fletcher’s A Song for War- 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Beebe Is Honored 
By Music Clubs 


Founder of New York 
Chamber Music Group 
Receives Medal 


A gold medal with the inscription 
of the National Federation of Music 
Clubs was presented to Carolyn Beebe, 
president and founder of the Chamber 
Music Society of New York, at the 
luncheon of the New York Federation 
of Music Clubs on Nov. 14 at the 
Henry Hudson Hotel. Mrs. Edgar 
Stillman Kelley, chamber music chair- 
man for the National Federation, pre- 
sided. Mrs. Guy Patterson Gannett, 
national president, in introducing Miss 
Beebe and her colleague, Theodore 
Steinway, who made the presentation, 
said that the medal was in recognition 
of the fact that Miss Beebe has given 
premieres to more than 200 chamber 
music works since the society was 
founded in 1914. Mrs. Gannett ex- 
pressed gratification in behalf of the 
Federation that many of these had 
been the works of American compos- 
ers. Further tribute was paid to Miss 
Beebe by Sigmund Spaeth, the Feder- 
ation’s chairman of motion picture 
music. 

The luncheon also launched a sec- 
ond Federation sponsored drive to 
place Edward MacDowell’s bust in 
New York University’s Hall of Fame 
at the 1950 election. MacDowell lost 
out by comparatively few votes in the 
1945 election. Mrs. Kelley, who was 
chairman of the Federation’s Mac- 
Dowell-Hall of Fame Committee, an- 
nounced that more than 80,000 votes 
were cast by MacDowell admirers as 
a token of their interest, but that pre- 
sumably because there was only one 
musician on the election board, this 
weight of evidence failed to prove con- 
vincing. The Federation would keep 
on, she said, until MacDowell had the 
place which was rightfully his. Rud- 
olph Ganz, composer, pianist and con- 
ductor, spoke briefly, registering a pro- 
test in behalf of the musicians of 
America at the failure to acknowledge 
MacDowell’s just claim. An award of 
a $100 War Bond was made in absen- 
tia to Halsey Stevens of Berkeley, 
Calif., winner of the Chamber Music 
prize in a recent Federation contest. 
The bond was presented to the Feder- 
ation by the Independent Order of 
B’nai Brith. 

Mrs. Edward MacDowell, widow of 
the composer, responded to the tributes 
to her husband and expressed her ap- 
preciation to the Federation for its ef- 
forts in his behalf. Emily Roosevelt, 
soprano, sang a group of songs, among 
them MacDowell’s “To a Wild Rose”. 
Special and life members of the Fed- 
eration were presented by Mrs. John 
McClure Chase, national chairman. 





Dallas Symphony Plans 
Extensive Concert Series 


The recently re-organized Dallas 
Symphony will begin its season on 
Dec. 15, with Antal Dorati conducting 
after having suspended operations for 
three years. Gordon Rupe, Jr., presi- 
dent of the organization, has an- 
nounced a series of 12 subscription 
concerts to be given during the season 
at Fair Park Auditorium. 


Claudio Arrau will be soloist at the 
Dec. 15 concert. Other artists who 
will appear during the season are Rose 
Dirman, Rose Bampton, William Ka- 
pell, Zino Francescatti, Alexander 
Kipnis, Brenda Miller, Irwin Dillon, 
Roy Johnson and Gregor Piatigorsky. 

In addition to the subscription con- 
certs there will be four special con- 
certs, four popular concerts and four 
young people’s concerts. At one of 
the special concerts Yehudi Menuhin 
will play three concertos. M. C 


Duo-Pianists Embark 
On Sold Out Tour 


Barilett and Robertson 


A return engagement for the Ford 
Sunday Evening Hour, following their 
Oct. 21 appearance on the weekly 
broadcast of the Detroit Symphony, 
highlights a typical Bartlett and Rob- 
ertson sold out concert tour, which 
began early in October. The current 
season finds the piano duo appearing 
in such cities as Detroit, Windsor, 
Pittsburgh, Milwaukee, St. Paul, Day- 
ton, El Paso, San Antonio, Fort 
Worth, Denver, Louisville, Lexington 
and Oak Ridge, Tennessee. Their 
schedule delays their second Ford 
broadcast until March. Bartlett and 








Robertson's annual west coast tour in 
the spring will include, as usual, ap- 
pearances in the principal California 
cities. Starting in Los Angeles, the 


tour ends at Portland, Oregon. 
The British born couple expect their 


United States citizenship to become 
final before they go abroad in the late 
spring for a concert tour of Europe 
and the British Isles. The proceeds 


of their first London concert will be 
donated toward the rebuilding of the 
famous Queens Hall, which was de- 
stroyed during the blitz. 


Romberg Opens 
Springfield Series 


Outro — Springfield’s 
opened recently with 
an appearance by Sigmund Romberg 
and his company before an audience 
which recailed taem 17 times. Solo- 
ists included Mr. Romberg, Mary 
Becker, Marie Nash, Gene Marvey 
and Grace Panvini. Verdi’s Rigolet- 
to was given on Oct. 17 as the open- 
ing event of the Springfield All-Star 
Concert Series, in its fourth season 
under the management of Charles L. 
Wagner. Jean Geis, pianist, formerly 
of Springfield, has been awarded a 
Juilliard Fellowship for study in 
New York. A. M. T. 


SPRINGFIELD, 
concert season 





Walter Browne Sings in Easton 


Easton, Penna.—Walter Browne, 
local Negro lyric tenor, gave a recital 
at the Woman’s Club on Oct. 28 with 
Mrs. Marshall Ruef, chairman of the 
music group of the club, as accompan- 
ist. A collection of Mr. Brown’s 
paintings was also shown at the club. 
Mr. Browne sang works by Gluck, 
Schubert, Béhm, Burleigh, Massenet, 
Martini, Mendelssohn and Dvorak. 
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NEW MUSIC 


For Christmas 


Ancient Christmas Carols 
Have Charm and Appeal 


ARE old Christmas musical wine 
is to be found in a collection of 
“en Christmas Carols from Ancient 
Sources, for unison or mixed voices, 
edited by Ernest White and published 
by Music Press. Three of the carols 
are taken from the Piae Cantiones of 
1562 and one is from the Nuremberg 
Song-Book of nearly forty years 
earlier. None of them is more recent 
than the 17th century. 

The first one in the collection, “A 
Babe Is Born in Bethlehem”, dates 
back in both words and melody to the 
14th century and has a loveliness in its 
musical naiveté and its wistful melo- 
dic line limited to a perfect fifth that 
is not surpassed in any of those that 
follow. The two others next to it in 
point of antiquity are “There Is No 
Rose” and “Verbum caro”, both pro- 
ducts of the 15th century. “Ad can- 
tum leticie’” (“Love and Hope of Heav- 
enly Rest”) and “Corde natus ex pa- 
rentis” (“Of the Father Sole Begot- 
ten), are from the “Piae Cantiones”, 
while “On the Birthday of the Lord” 
is from the Nuremberg Song-Book, 
“Hail! Babe, of God the Very Son” 
is from the Cologne Song-Book of 
1625, the melody of “Blessed Be that 
Maid Marie” is from William Ballet’s 
Lute Book, “To Us Is Born a Little 
Child” is by Melchior Vulpius (1560- 
1616) and “All My Heart This Night 
Rejoices” is the work of Johannis 
Georg Ebeling (ca. 1620-1678). All, 
without exception, are imbued with 
charm and beauty. 





Reviews in Brief 


“A Christmas Prayer’, by James R. 
Gillette, for mixed voices in four parts, 
with soprano solo, Summy. A simple 
and charming little Christmas song 
with an appealing devotional text by 
the composer. 

“Shepherds, Shake Off Your Drowsy 
Sleep !”, old Besancon carol, arranged 
by Victoria Glaser for three-part wo- 
men’s chorus, and “The Holly and the 
Ivy”, traditional English carol, ar- 
ranged by Robert G. Barrow for four- 
part men’s chorus, E. C. Schirmer. 
Two well-made new arrangements of 
fine old carols. 


Choral 


Gena Branscombe Work 
Reflects War Tragedy 


With her “Coventry’s Choir’ Gena 
Branscombe has reached a new high- 
water mark in her choral writing. 
This work, published by G. Schirmer, 
is a setting for four-part chorus of 
women’s voices, with soprano solo, of 
a vivid poem by Violet B. Alvarez 
apostrophizing the historic cathedral 
destroyed, with the exception of its 
great Gothic tower, by Nazi bombs. 
From the standpoint both of concep- 
tion and of craftsmanship the chorus 
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Louis Persinger 


Gena Branscombe 


marks a rich development. Women’s 
choruses will find this work uncom- 
monly rewarding. 

Two other recent works by this 
composer, likewise for women’s voices 
in four parts, have been issued by the 
Elkan-Vogel Company, one being an 
excellent free arrangement of the 17th 
century Francesco Cavalli’s “O Maid- 
ens, Run Quickly”, with English text 
by the arranger, and the other, an ef- 
fective arrangement of “The Girl I 
Left Behind Me”. 

The H. W. Gray Company has also 
recently published a new arrangement 
by Miss Branscombe, an admirable 
choral setting for women’s voices of 
“Fairest Lord Jesus” (the Crusaders’ 
Hymn), with humming descant. C. 


New Galaxy Chorus Book 
is Outstanding Collection 


A* outstanding new collection of 
choral material, compiled and ar- 
ranged for two-part chorus, or duet 
(soprano and alto), by Katherine K. 
Davis, is contained in the Galaxy 
Junior Chorus Book just published by 
the Galaxy Music Corporation. It 
consists of five Christmas carols, ten 
American folksongs, ten European 
folksongs and six hymns for festival 
occasions, and not only has exception- 
ally felicitous judgment been exer- 
cised in the choice of these numbers 
but the arrangements have been made 
with unusual skill. 

The music, as Miss Davis points out 
in a foreword, is simple enough for 
children just beginning part-singing in 
school or older children who need 
quickly mastered material for use in 
assemblies, the nine descants to more 
or less familiar tunes having been pro- 
vided especially for assemblies. Junior 
Choirs will find here songs useful for 
church occasions and other material 
for secular concerts. But the collec- 
tion should prove no less a treasure- 
trove for women’s choruses. 

The Christmas carols are the lovely 
“To Mary in Her Garden” and “The 
Holly and the Ivy” from England, the 
Czech “Angels and Shepherds”, the 
French “Shepherds Their Flocks a- 
Keeping” and the Austrian “As Out 
in the Fields”. A fine Easter carol 
is “Come, Ye Faithful”, with melody 
by Robert Williams, while the appeal- 
ing Silesian “Fairest Lord Jesus” 
(Crusaders’ Hymn), the Welsh “We 
“Plough the Fields”, the English 
hymn, “For All the Saints”, and 
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.....-high....Estelle Liebling 
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Bach’s “How Sleep the Brave”, also 
suitable for Memorial Day, and “O 
God, Beneath Thy Guiding Hand” 
are the other sacred works. 

The American folksong representa- 
tion includes cowboy songs, New En- 
gland songs, Negro spirituals and Ste- 
phen Foster songs, and Brazil con- 
tributes “Brazilian Rose”, Newfound- 
land and French Canada _ together 
contribute three songs, also of Euro- 
pean ancestry in style, and English, 
Portuguese, Swedish, Czech, Ukraini- 
an and Hungarian folksongs round out 
a richly colorful musical picture. 
($1.25). 

Other recent Galaxy issues embrace 
two novelties of strikingly contrasting 
character by Laurence Powell, one 
being another of this composer’s deft- 
ly fashioned arrangements of unfamil- 
iar American folksongs, this time “The 
State of Arkansaw’”’, designed for four- 
part mixed chorus, and, by way of 
affording proof of his distinguished 
art in treating more serious subjects, 
a beautiful setting of William Blake’s 
“Thou Fair-Haired Angel of the Eve- 
ning”, for women’s voices in four 
parts. Mario Castelnuovo-Tedesco 
makes another important contribution 
to choral literature with “Mary, Star 
of the Sea”, a setting of rare imagi- 
native beauty and technical individual- 
ity for four-part mixed chorus of 
words by Savonarola, given both in 
Latin and in an English version by 
Lois E. Neupert, while Harvey Gaul’s 
“Night Hymn of the Moravians” is 
a notably effective free treatment of 
an old melody by the 17th century 
Adam Krieger, also for mixed voices, 
with soprano solo. 


For Band 


New School Band Method 
Is Modern and Practical 


OR school bands the Three Point 

Unison Band Method, by Hartley 
M. Shellans, has been brought out by 
the Edward B. Marks Music Corpora- 
tion. This course, which embraces the 
elementary and intermediate grades, 
combines three important features in 
the one book, its special claims being 
that it is a logical, step-by-step method 
in the old manner and at the same time 
has the modern musical approach to 
musical education, which is expressed 
in the phrase, “function before tech- 
nique”. It is designed, in stressing in- 
dividual development through group 
study, to allow each student to proceed 
at his own normal rate of progress 
without having to catch up or slow 
down or leave the group for individual 
work. One of its avowed aims is to 
solve the problems inherent in classes 
that are made up of students at differ- 
ent levels of advancement. It is based 
essentially on the group method in- 
struction with its advantages of econ- 
omy, the rapidity with which a playing 
band or orchestra can be developed, 
and the emphasis involved on the so- 
cial aspect of music education, since 
playing with others in a group keeps 
the individual alert, gives him incen- 
tive and helps him to concentrate on 
his music. 

The Teacher’s Manual is replete 
with illustrations of the different band 
instruments in the act of being played, 
fingering charts, instructions for 
breathing, embouchure and attack, dis- 
cussion of desirable physical charac- 
teristics for the various instruments, 
and so on. (Teacher’s Manual, $1; 
book for each instrument, 75c.) 


Reviews in Brief 

“Harlem by Night”, by David Ben- 
nett, published by Carl Fischer, is a 
“descriptive fantasy depicting the mu- 
sical modes one might hear after dark 
in this exotic city within a city”. It is 
a colorfully scored piece that might be 





called a cross-section of Harlem’s night 
life. There is an optional part for a 
narrator, who calls attention to the 
jam-session of a circus side-show 
band, to the spirituals transplanted 
from the bayous of Louisiana, to the 
dash of boogie-woogie, and to the “rug- 
cuttin’”, All these features are worked 
in with smooth continuity in a five- 
minute composition. (Full band, $2.50; 
symphonic band, $4.25.) 
Choral March and Fugue, in G 
Minor, by Alexandre Guilmant, arr. 
by Charles B. Righter (full band, 
$4.00 ; symphonic band, $7.00.) March 
and Chorus (“See, the Conquering 
Hero Comes!’’), from Handel’s “Judas 
Maccabaeus”, arr. by Richard Franko 
Goldman, and “Contra-Dance” No. 1, 
by Beethoven, arr. by Anton Weiss, 
standard band, $3.00; concert band, 
$4.50; symphonic band, $6.00. Arioso 
from Cantata 156, by J. S. Bach, arr. 
by Erik Leidzen, full band, $2.50 ; sym- 
phonic band, $4.50. C. Fischer. C. 





A Bruckner String Adagio 
Is Scored for Orchestra 


HE Adagio from the String 

Quintet by Anton Bruckner has 
now been carried over into the orches- 
tral domain and published in its more 
elaborate musical raiment by the Edi- 
tion Adler. This is one of Bruckner’s 
most nobly conceived slow move- 
ments, and inasmuch as the quintet for 
which it was written is so rarely 
played as to’ be still, 65 years after 
its publication, unfamiliar to the great 
majority of chamber-music lovers, it 
was a happy inspiration on the part 
of the publishers thus to make it ac- 
cessible to the large orchestra public. 
Its beauty is greatly enhanced by the 
richer and more colorful sonorities 
afforded by the larger orchestral 
framework, The judicious and effec- 
tive scoring for two flute, two oboes, 
two clarinets, two bassoons, four 
horns, two trumpets and strings is the 
work of Felix Guenther. The per- 
formance-time is given as 12 minutes. 


Reviews in Brief 
For Violin: 

Violinists will find an admirable en- 
core piece in Louis Persinger’s ar- 
rangement of Abram Chasins’ Rush 
Hour in Hong Kong, issued by J. 
Fischer & Bro. (80c). The composi- 
tion loses nothing of its brilliance in 
the violin and piano version. Mr. Per- 
singer has kept closely to the original 
design and has given both instruments 
a highly effective part to play. Se 


For Violin with Band: 

“Cubana”, by David Bennett, C. 
Fischer. A composition approaching 
a concerto for violin and band though 
not in concerto form. A tango rhythm 
is introduced early and a strong Latin- 
American flavor prevails. Ample op- 
portunity is afforded the soloist for 
the display of his technical prowess, 
and the instrumentation is so devised 
that a nice balance is maintained be- 
tween the violin and the _ brasses. 
Scored for standard, concert and sym- 
phonic bands ($3.50, $5, and $6.75). 


For Trumpet or Cornet: 

“Moon Shadows”, by Sigmund Her- 
ing, C. Fischer ($1). An attractive 
polka in traditional style for B-flat 
trumpet or cornet by a trumpeter of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, who here 
composes with authoritative under- 
standing of his instrument. A good 
piece, to be recommended for improve- 
ment of technique as well as for its 
musical effectiveness. 


For Trumpet: 

“Hora Staccato” (Roumanian), by 
Dinicu-Heifetz, C. Fisher (80c). One 
of the several instrumental versions of 
Heifetz’s popular transcription, as fea- 
tured by Harry James in a recent 
moving picture. e 
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stors and Harrison Kerr’s Symphony 
No. 1 in one movement. Mr. Hanson 
announced that 80 American composers 
had submitted scores, out of which he 
chose 15 for performance during the 
symposium. 

The Eastman Theatre concert Series 
at opened on Oct. 19 with two per- 
formances of Il Trovatore, with Rose 
Bampton, Thelma Altman and Arthur 
Carron. There were large audiences 
on both occasions. On Oct. 23, the 
Series B opened with the First Piano 
Quartet, which drew a full house at 
the Eastman Theatre. The four per- 
formers dazzled the audience with their 
impeccable playing and were called on 
for a number of encores. 

Sigmund Romberg, with his orches- 
tra and soloists, came to the Eastman 
Theatre on Oct. 8, and pleased a ca- 
pacity audience. Victor Borge and his 
orchestra played in the same hall on 
Oct. 26 to a crowded house. Kilbourn 
Hall Chamber Music series opened on 
Oct. 30, with a recital by the Gordon 
String Quartet, playing Mozart, Bar- 
tok and Schubert. 

Mary Ertz WILL 


Harrison Directs 
Tchaikovsky Program 


ROCHESTER — The Rochester Phil- 
harmonic, Guy Fraser Harrison con- 
ducting, presented an all-Tchaikovsky 
program at its second concert on Nov. 
8. As has been the case with all the 
concerts so far this season, the East- 
man Theatre wads filled. The soloist 
was -Alexander Brailowsky, pianist, 
who delighted the audience with his 
brilliant performance of the Piano 
Concerto No. 1. The program also 
included the Fantasy Overture, Ham- 
let and the Symphony Pathetique. 
After the concerto, Mr. Harrison and 
Mr. Brailowsky were recalled many 
times. 

On Nov. 4 the soloist with the Civic 
Orchestra, conducted by Paul White, 
was Hazel Scott. It was an SRO 
audience at the Eastman Theatre, and 
Miss Scott made a great hit with the 
many young people in the audience. 
The Eastman School Senior Orches- 
tra gave its opening concert at the 
Eastman Theatre on Nov. 5, with 
Paul White, associate conductor, on 
the podium. The Brahms Symphony 
No. 3, Bach’s Fugue in G minor, and 
the Tchaikovsky Romeo and Juliet 
Overture pleased a large audience. 

On Nov. 11, the Civic Orchestra, 
Guy Fraser Harrison, conductor, pre- 
sented as soloist the young violinist, 
Rima Rudina, just returned from tour- 
ing service camps with USO shows. 
Part of the program was arranged by 
Mr. Harrison as a tribute to Armis- 
tice Day. 

Mary Ertz WILL 





Double Concerts Begin 
Charleston Season 


_ CuHarteston, W. Va.—Inaugurating 
its second season of double concerts, 
the Charleston Symphony under the 
direction of Antonio Modarelli played 
to an audience of some 2,000 people 
Oct. 28 and 29 at the Shrine Mosque. 

Aldo Mancinelli, 15 year old pian- 
ist of Steubenville, O., was the guest 
soloist, and gave a skillful and per- 
suasive performance of Gershwin’s 
Rhapsody in Blue. Young Mancinelli, 
who has been playing the piano since 
the age of five, has appeared several 
times as soloist with the Wheeling 
Symphony. 

The second half of the program was 
devoted to works by American com- 
posers. In addition to the Rhapsody, 
there were John Powell’s Natchez On 
the Hill, and the pleasing Bandana 
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Sketches of Clarence Cameron White. 

The fall subscription membership 
drive was successful, bringing in a 
record number of patron and sponsor 
memberships in addition to nearly 
1,700 regular season ticket holders. 
The first hour of each Sunday con- 
cert will again be broadcast over radio 
station WCHS under the sponsorship 
of the Woodrum Home Outfitting Co. 

There are 14 new players with the 
orchestra this season, The newcomers 
include : 

William Wulkan, F. C. Goodman, 
James Wallace and Carl Kieslich, vio- 
lins; Walter Bauch, cello; Frank 
Milan, double bass; Waldo Schleede. 
Alice Farley and May Gay Gaetz, 
flutes; Bernard Raphael and Jane 
Campbell, oboes ; James C. Penn-Hall; 
French horn; Paul Craft, tuba; Sam 
Haber, percussion. 

Bayarp F, ENNIS 


Chicago Ensemble 
Plays in Milwaukee 


MILWAUKEE.— The local season 
opened on Oct. 15 with the first Chi- 
cago Symphony concert at the Pabst 
Theatre. It was an auspicious open- 
ing. The audience was in a gala mood 
and the orchestra played its best. With 
Désiré Defauw conducting, the group 
presented Brahms’ Tragic Overture, 
Franck’s Symphonic Poem No. 2, 
Schelling’s A Victory Ball and Sibel- 
ius’ Fifth Symphony. The overture to 
Rossini’s Thieving Magpie, played as 
an encore, was one of the most inter- 
esting numbers of the evening. 

The second concert in the series of 
ten by the orchestra was given gn Nov. 
5 with William Kapell, pianist, as solo- 
ist. The number presented by this 
young artist was Rachmaninoff’s Third 
Concerto. Mr. Kapell did full justice 
to it in every way. The orchestra gave 
the pianist a fine accompaniment and 
the audience gave him a real ovation. 
Orchestral numbers included Schu- 
bert’s Overture to Rosamunde, Stra- 
vinsky’s Scenes de Ballet and_ the 
Dance of the Seven Veils, from 
Strauss’s Salome. 

ANNA R, RoBINSON 


Schumann Program 
Features Rubinstein 


CINCINNATI—The finest orchestral 
concert so far this season was played 
Oct. 19 with Artur Rubinstein as 
soloist in an all-Schumann program. 
Mr. Rubinstein has always been a 
prime favorite here and his magnifi- 
cent playing of the Schumann Con- 
certo in A minor seemed to reach 
heights as yet unknown. 

Mr. Goossens’ conducting has taken 
on new depths of expression this year 
and the orchestra is in best form. 
This was further emphasized when 
Leonard Bernstein came as guest con- 
ductor while Mr. Goossens was in 
Chicago to conduct Pelleas and Meli- 
sande for the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany. 

Mr. Bernstein conducted Mozart's 
Symphony in E flat, No. 39, with the 
usual mistake of taking the final al- 
legro so fast that the violin phrasings 
were confused. He stepped right up 
to top position, however, when he in- 
terpreted Ravel’s First Concerto for 
piano and orchestra, which he conduct- 
ed from the piano. The total effect of 
this manner of ensemble playing gave 
this too seldom heard work a high 
place in local esteem. Mr. Bernstein 
not only thoroughly mastered the pi- 
ano part, but he caught the spirit of 
the music and made the whole work 
sparkle. His _ interpretation of 
Brahms’ First Symphony proved him 
the possessor of a fund of deep emo- 
tional warmth and a clear and well 
disciplined mind in complete command 





of the music. His tempo for the final 
theme of the last movement was slow- 
er than usual, but it was fully justi- 
fied because he made every part of the 
score alive. 

Patricia Travers took Cincinnati by 
storm when she appeared with Mr. 
Goossens and the orchestra playing 
Vieuxtemps’ Fourth Concerto. The 
entire concerto was played in excep- 
tionally fine style, with an ease which 
proved complete technical control and 
rich resources Of musicianship and 
spiritual insight. 

Howarp W. Hess 


Three Orchestras Give 
Baltimore Concerts 


BaALtrmMoreE—Late in October the 
orchestral season here opened with a 
flourish. In addition to the initial con- 
certs by the Baltimore Symphony, 
guest appearances were made by the 
National Symphony and Philadelphia 
Orchestra. 

Rose Bampton was the soloist with 
Reginald Stewart and the local ensem- 
ble at its first concert on Oct. 31. An 
audience of 2,800 which packed the 
Lyric Theatre extended a warm wel- 
come to all the artists concerned. 

The program was made up of works 
by Wagner, Tchaikovsky, Mozart, 
Beethoven and Ravel. There was a 
tribute to the memory of Hugh Hamp- 
ton Young, for many years President 
of the Lyric Theatre Co. and patron 
of music, as the orchestra impressively 
played the conductor’s arrangement of 
Bach’s “Come Sweet Death’. 

Miss Bampton not-only looked regal 
but sang the Liebestod, and an aria 
from Fidelio with convincing artistry. 

The personnel of the orchestra in- 
cludes many new players. This change 
adds to the stature of the group, for 


Freed To Conduct 
Hartford Chorus 


Hartrorp—Isadore Freed has been 
appointed conductor of the Festival 
Chorus, according to an announce- 
ment by the Julius Hartt Musical 
Foundation. 

The festival 
chorus, com- 


prising 150 
voices, will be 
heard ina series 
of three  per- 
formances this 
season. The 


works to be 
presented at the 
projected con- 
certs include 
Gluck’s “Or- 
pheus’’, Beet- 
hoven’s “Missa 
Solemnis”, and 
John Alden 
Carpenter’s “Song of Faith’. The 
concerts will be given with the colla- 
boration of the Hartt Symphony, a 
unit of the Hartt Foundation. Mr. 
Freed is visiting professor of com- 
position at the Foundation, having 
joined the faculty in 1944, 





Isadore Freed 


even with the few preparatory rehear- 
sals given to this opening program the 
quality of tone and balance were im- 
proved, 

The first of the series of Sunday 
concerts given under municipal aus- 
pices attracted a small audience to the 
Lyric on Nov. 4 when the orchestra, 
again with Miss Bampton as soloist, 
made its second appearance, 

The audience was interested in ob- 
serving Mr. Stewart at work on the 
newly devised podium which was in- 
troduced at this concert. With two 

(Continued on page 37) 
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Jinny’s) Blackberry Jam a joyous 
concoction for recital and encore 
uses. 
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Tibbett, Templeton, 
Kreisler Heard — Opera 


Presented 


WaSHINGTON.—Although there was 
no dearth of concerts in the nation’s 
capitol during the summer and early 
fall, the 1945-46 season got into full 
swing in the first week of October 
when Maggie Teyte charmed a large 
audience with a program delivered in 
her unique manner. Miss Teyte and 
her accompanist, George Copeland, ap- 
peared in a benefit for orphans of the 
French resistance. Her magic was 
irresistible as always. President Tru- 
man was in his box to enjoy it. 

Lawrence Tibbett came to town 
likewise to sing a benefit for children 
which was sponsored by the National 
Council of Jewish Women. He was 
heard in one of his customary vigorous 
performances, ranging from the lyri- 
cism of Handel’s “Where’er You 
Walk” to the appeal of Taylor’s 
Captain Stratton’s Fancy.” 


Kreisler Performs 


Mrs. Dorothy Hodgkin Dorsey re- 
cently started her concerts with an 
extra-series event—the appearance of 
Fritz Kreisler. The beloved violinist 
played a very solid program: Si- 
Ibelius’ Concerto in D minor; Bach’s 
Sonata No. 1 in G minor; Beethoven’s 
Cavatina in E Flat; Mozart’s Rondo 
in G; and two Slavonic Dances of 
Dvorak. Then he conceded his audi- 
ence his own Gypsy Caprice and the 
encores they demanded. On Nov. 4, 
Mrs. Dorsey presented the first con- 
cert in her regular recital series with 
Claudio Arrau the attraction. The 
brilliant Chilean played Bach’s Chro- 
matic Fantasy and Fugue, Beethoven's 
Appassionata Sonata, a group by 
Chopin, Bartok’s Allegro Barbaro and 
works by Albeniz, Ravel and Debussy. 

Alec Templeton was C. C. Cappel’s 
first attraction. The veteran impre- 
sario has had to bring the pianist to 
Washington twice each season to satis- 
fy popular demand. At this concert 

t. 19, the audience particularly 
relished two new Templeton stunts— 
his William Do Tell and Sicilienne a 
la Kern. The second concert in the 
Cappel series Nov. 8, presented the 
First Piano Quartet in a lengthy pro- 

ram of standard works arranged for 
our pianos with varying degrees of 
effectiveness. 

_ At the National Gallery of Art, mu- 
sical events continued their interesting 
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Teyte Opens Season In Washington 


Songs for Christmas F 


way every Sunday evening in the East 
Garden Court. On Oct. 7, Felix 
Salmond was the recitalist. The cell- 
ist played an unusually fresh program. 
On Oct. 21, the National Gallery Sin- 
fonietta, Richard Bales conducting, 
had Ania Dorfmann as soloist in a 
fine all-Beethoven program. Abram 
Chasins came to the Court on Oct. 28 
to play Mozart, Mendelssohn, Ravel, 
Chopin and his own six preludes. The 
following Sunday, John Jacob Niles 
and his three dulcimers took over, 
fresh from success at the Williams- 
burg festival. 

The season has included an unusual- 
ly large amount of opera. First, for 
the second annual music festival of 
the Federal Employees Recreation 
Council, the San Carlo Opera_Com- 
pany presented La Bohéme in Consti- 
tution hall on the afternoon of Sept. 
30, and Carmen in the evening. Mimi 
Henderson was Mimi in the first 
event, Coe Glade, Carmen in the sec- 
ond. The Festival closed the follow- 
ing Sunday with matinee and night 
performances by Massine’s Ballet 
Russe Highlights. This was the sec- 
ond appearance here recently of the 
miniature ballet troupe. 

The Washington Opera Company 
also performer Carmen, this produc- 
tion Oct. 25 with Regina Resnik in 
the title role and three other Metro- 
politan Opera singers in the cast: 
Jacques Gerard as Jose, Alexander 
Sved as Escamillo, and Carlo To- 
manelli as Zuniga. Micaela was sung 
by Ethel Barrymore Colt, and Gabriel 
Simeoni conducted. The second pro- 
duction, Oct. 14, Donizett’s Lucia di 
Lammermoor, with Galli-Campi in the 
title role. The Metropolitan’s Bruno 
Landi was Edgardo, Eugene Morgan, 
Lord Henry Ashton, and Simeoni 
again conducted. 

An organization new to Washington 
the Philadelphia La Scala Opera 
Company, has a season of six per- 
formances planned. The first of these 
was Nov. 2, a performance of Tosca 
with Grace Moore in the title role. 
Her associates in the cast were Ar- 
mand Tokatyan as  Cavaradossi, 
George Czaplicki as Scarpia,° and 
Guisseppe Bamboschek, conductor. 

AupREY WALZ 


Robin Hood Dell Directors 

Elect Officers for Season 
PHILADELPHIA, — Dimitri Mitro- 

poulos outlined his plans for the com- 


ing season at a recent meeting of the 
board of directors of Robin Hood 
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FLORAL TRIBUTE FOR POPULAR SOPRANO 
Officers of the Northern Valley Civic Music Series Who Recently Welcomed Blanche 
Thebom to Englewood for the Initial Recital of the Season Are (Left to Right): 
Mrs. Alois Havrilla, Executive Secretary; A. B. Fisk, Chairman of the Talent Com- 
mittee; Miss Thebom; Mayor of Englewood, C. W. Floyd Coffin, President of the 
Association; Mrs. Charles W. Frazier, Vice President 


EnGLewoop, N. J.—At the first con- 
cert of the 1945-46 season sponsored 
by the Northern Valley Civic Music 
Series, Blanche Thebom, mezzo so- 
prano, was enthusiastically received by 


a large audience. Other artists who 
will appear later in the series are the 
American Ballad Singers, Nathan 
Milstein and Claudio Arrau. 
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Dell Concerts, Inc., at which Henry 
E. Gerstley was re-elected for the 
coming year, continuing in that post 
for a third annual term. David 
Hocker, general manager, was re-ap- 
pointed and also was re-elected sec- 
retary of the board. Other officers 
named were: Gertrude Ely, Frank 
B. Murdoch, and Henry P. MclIlhenny, 
vice-presidents, and E. Raymond 
Snedaker, treasurer. W.E. S. 


Griffith Series 
Opens in Newark 


National Symphony and 
Lawrence Give First 
Event of Season 





Newark, N. J.—The annual major 
series of the Griffith Music Foundation 
began at the Mosque Theater on Nov. 
7 with Marjorie Lawrence as soloist 
with the National Symphony con- 
ducted by Hans Kindler. Miss Law- 
rence sang Dido’s Lament from Pur- 
cell’s Dido and Aeneas with breadth 
of style and also the Immolation Scene 
from G6tterdammerung. The orches- 
tra played Haydn’s Symphony in G, 
No. 88; Wagner’s Meistersinger Over- 
ture, and Glazunoff’s Festive Over- 
ture. The major series is sponsored 
by the Contemporary of Newark, the 
Kempis of Newark, the College Club 
of the Oranges, the College Woman's 
Club of Essex County, and the YMCA 
and YWHA of Newark. 

The Master Piano series, presented 
by the Griffith Music Foundation in 
co-operation with a large group of 
New Jersey teachers, opened with a 
two-piano recital by Vronsky and 
Babin. The Mosque Theater was 
filled to capacity. 

An Institute on Music in Children’s 
Living was presented recently under 
the direction of Augustus D. Zanzig, 
educational director of the Griffith 
Music Foundation, with the co-opera- 
tion of leading associations of private 
and public school music teachers. 
Several groups of children and par- 
ents demonstrated the musical activi- 
ties of children, and there was an illus- 
trated talk by Stanley Chapple, fol- 
lowed by a discussion in which the 
participants were Dr. James S. Plant, 
Mrs. Stephen Francisco, Mrs. Leonard 
Twitchell, Rev. Marshall C. Muir and 
Rabbi David H. Wise. Seminars were 
led by Mrs. William Neidlinger, Dr. 





Raymond Burrows, and Louis Per- 
singer, with Osbourne McConathy, 
Mark Nevin and C. Paul Herfurth as 
chairmen, An evening program was 
given by Stanley Chapple, Janet D. 
Schenck, Adell Sutherland and Lilla 
Belle Pitts. 

Further educational activities an- 
nounced by the Foundation include a 
clinic for parents in children’s music 
at home, given by Martha Ramsey and 
Grace Low Major, and a course for 
music teachers by Augustus D. Zan- 
zig, Anne Hull, Dorothy Wagner, 
Martha Ramsey, Stanley Chapple and 
Maurice Eisenberg. 
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Beaver County Opera 
Gives “Traviata” 


ROCHESTER, PENNA.—The Beaver 
County Civic Opera Company gave a 
performance of Verdi's “Traviata” in 
English at the Beaver High School 
recently with Anthony Caputo con- 
ducting. The leading roles were taken 
by Annette Burford and Robert Stu- 
art, of New York, and the rest of the 
cast was made up of local singers. The 
orchestra consisted of local musicians 
with a few additions from Pittsburgh. 
Another opera production in English 
under Mr. Caputo is planned for 
March. Two Community concerts se- 
ries were given last year in Beaver 
Falls and in Ambridge and will be re- 
peated this season. 
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Violin Bows Have Interesting History 


Collector of 50 Years 
Tells Rich Anecdotes 
Of Unique Avocation 


By Dr. JoHN Fassett Epwarps 


surgeon who lives in Northampton, Penn., 

has pursued his hobby—the collection of 
string instruments and bows. He is proud of 
his two Stradivarius violins, the “Lafont” Strad 
and the “Russian” Strad, his two violas, one a 
Zanetto, 1540, and the other a Stainer, 1652, 
and his David Techler cello. But he is equally 
enthusiastic about his extraordinary collection 
of bows, which includes examples of the great- 
est makers. I recently spent some interesting 
hours listening to his stories about them. 

“Here”, he said, “is a specimen that took a 
large part of my fifty years of collecting to 
acquire. It is a Tourte. Tourte, you know, is 
deemed the finest bow-maker who ever lived. 
This violin bow dates from about 1785 and 
was made in Paris. I got it, through various 
channels, from the house of Hart & Sons in 
London”. 

“But, Doctor”, | interrupted, “how do you 
know that these various bows are genuine? We 
can make something out of the style of a luthier 
who built famous instruments, because his work 
stands out characteristically, like his signature, 
to be read by an expert. But this little thing, 
a long bit of Pernambuco wood, with some at- 
tached white horsehair, is another story”. He 
explained. ““When the best dealers pick up an 
old bow, they are able to say pretty definitely 
who made it. At once, they try to trace its 
history and ancestry, to be able to issue a certi- 
ficate of genuineness. Sometimes, of course, 
the bow is branded with the maker’s name. 


NOK fifty years, Dr. Charles F. Haff, a 





A Bow Once Inscribed 


Used by Wilhelmj 
“August Wilhelmj to the Honble Zoe Massey" 


Francois Tourte bows have been priced as high 
as $2000”. 

I picked up the next one in the row. It was 
a dark red stick, with a rather odd looking, 
right-angled head. The wood was beautiful, 
like very old rosewood. “That is a James 
Tubbs”, said the doctor, “the best English 
maker of bows, really a close rival of Tourte. 
That particular specimen has an_ interesting 
history. Where Queen Elizabeth of Belgium 
got it, I have no idea, but she gave the bow 
to the most famous violinist of her country, 
Eugene Ysaye. At Ysaye’s death, his young 
American wife returned to the United States 
and brought this bow with her. She sold it to 
a collector whom I do not know and from him 
it drifted into a dealer’s hands and on to me. 
Perhaps something of Tubbs’ history might in- 
terest you. He was born in 1835 and died in 
1919. From 1860 to 1875 he worked for Hill 
& Sons, a famous English instrument house. 
Then he struck out for himself. His work is 
very accurate and beyond criticism”. 

Pointing at a heavier bow I knew was for 
cello, I remarked “This looks like the Tourte 
you first showed me”. The doctor corroborated 
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me: “Right. It is a Frangois Tourte. Here is 
the certificate. Made about 1780, it is consid- 
ered one of his finest cello bows. A cellist 
friend of mine tells me that when he is tired. 
he just hangs onto this bow and it plays by 
itself !” 

The surgeon’s supple fingers picked up an- 
other bow, something between the cello bow 
and violin bows in build. It was for viola, and 
tne doctor’s tavorite. He is a violist. “This 





A Pre-ent from One Famous Artist to Another, 
In-cribed "Sig. Lafond da N. Paganini" 


for me is the queen of the whole lot. It has 
weight and balance and elasticity—just perfect. 
It is a Xavier Tourte. Xavier was the eldest 
brother of Francois Tourte. It was the father 
who originated many of the improvements in 
the modern bow, which differs widely from the 
ancient arched stick with no screw for tighten- 
ing the hair. But Francois and his brother 
Xavier eventually surpassed their father’s 
work, Xavier’s work was rather weak at first, 
but his late bows are excellent. Francois the 
Great was born in 1747 and died in 1835. 
Often he is called the Stradivarius of bow 
makers. None of his bows is stained or var- 
nished. They are polished with oil on the 
wood”, 

“And this one?” The doctor looked at the 
bow I indicated. “That is a Dominique Pec- 
catte, an excellent maker. So far as I am 
aware he made only bows, and they are very 
good—strong sticks with plenty of zip to them. 
Dominique worked for Jean Baptiste Vuil- 
laume, one of France’s foremost violin and bow 
makers, from 1826 to 1837. Then, like Tubbs 
of England, he struck out for himself. Peccatte 
selected his wood with the greatest of care 
and his best work rivals Tourte’s”. 


“As a rule we know quite a lot about these 
violin and bow makers” the doctor went on to 
say, “but there is one, Nikolaus Kittel, who 
remains a mystery. Probably he was of Ger- 
man descent, but nobody seems to know where 
he got his excellent training in bow making. 
His period is from 1850 to 1880. Doubtless he 
was trained in the best shops in Leipzig. After- 
wards he worked in Paris. At that time, bow 
making was a fine art in France, and no 
French maker did finer work than Kittel. The 
man who sold me this Kittel bow said that 
he had often talked with Leopold Auer about 
Kittel. Auer knew Kittel in St. Petersburg, 
but he learned little about Kittel’s background. 
This particular bow was bought by a musician 
in New York from an old Russian musician 
who in turn had bought it from Kittel person- 
ally in St. Petersburg”. 

“T also have a Dominique Peccatte viola bow 
which is as fine as any player could wish to 
have”, continued the doctor, “but this one was 
made by Dominique’s son Charles. It is in- 
scribed ‘Musique de l’Empereur’ and was made 
about 1870. It bears the crown of Napoleon 
and the initial ‘N’. But here is the most inter- 
esting bow in my entire collection. I don’t 
think that it is necessarily the best of my dozen 
bows, but it does have the most colorful history 
of any of them. The bow is mounted in gold, 
with a beautifully carved ferrule, on which is 
some engraving which includes the name 
Paganini. It was a gift from Paganini to a 








Paganini, Wilhelmj and 
Ysaye Once Used Bows in 
Surgeon’s Possession 


famous French violinist named Charles Philippe 
Lafont, solo violinist to the Emperor of Russia. 

“Apparently Lafont was jealous of Paganini’s 
skill, a rather common feeling even today 
among musicians, who are notoriously jealous 
of each other. Lafont was giving concerts in 
Italy and he must have heard of the Genoese 
violinist whose fame was growing by the hour 
and who was astounding all Italy with his play- 
ing. He was curious to hear Paganini, and 
he arranged a public match with him in Milan 
in 1816. Each was to play one or two works 
known to both and one of his own composi- 
tions. When the time came, Paganini appeared, 
darkly nonchalant, and proceeded to play as 
no one else ever has. He included his own 
‘Witches Dance’. When Lafont heard Paga- 
nini, he had to admit that he was the loser 
in the contest, but as a sign of friendship and 
esteem Paganini gave him this bow. It is a 


' 
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This Bow Is Inscribed with the Name of Its 
Most Noted Possessor, Ysaye 


Tourte and it is as perfect today as it was on 
the day it was made.” 

The doctor handed me a well-worn letter, 
yellowed by age. It was written in Italian by 
Paganini’s great-grandson to the editor of a 
New York musical magazine, referring to an 
interview with the Italian violinist Valentina 
Crespi and correcting some misstatements 
which had appeared in the article. After a lapse 
of a century, the bow presented by Paganini 
to Lafont had come into the hands of Miss 
Crespi, who brought it to the United States 
with her in 1914. Among the documents in the 
doctor’s possession is a receipt in French for 
300 franes paid by a Mr. G. C. Duncan for this 
same violin bow. The receipt states that the 
bow had been the property of Lafont and that 
it had been inherited by Maria Pelleveau “from 
my father who died in 1868 on the isle of 
Mauritius”. Mlle. Pelleveau, who signed the 
receipt, describes the engraving on the ferrule. 
On the edge of this receipt there is also writ- 
ten, in a bold masculine hand: “Presented to 
Miss Valentina Crespi on her departure for 
America. G. C. Duncan. Oct. 15, 1914.” 


Foundation Awards 
Composer Commissions 


Boston.—Composers named to receive the 1945 
commissions for symphonic works awarded by the 
Koussevitzky Musical Foundation are Howard 
Hanson, Oliver Messaien, and Heitor Villa-Lobos. 
Awards were also made to David Diamond and 
Harold Shapero who will write short composi- 
tions for orchestra. These commissions bring to 
a total of twenty-one the composer awards made 
by the Foundation since it was founded in memory 
of Natalie Koussevitzky in 1942. 

“T am happy,” said Mr. Koussevitzky, “that the 
foundation in a short time, has encouraged the 
creation of so many works of proved value. The 
compositions already performed have set a very 
high standard which I am confident will be main- 
tained by those to be performed in this and com- 
ing seasons”. 
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Caputo Conservatory of Music 


CAMILLE CAPUTO, Director 
Faculty of Distinguished American 
and European artists. 
Speelal Dept. for the Blind 


CARNEGIE HALL Annex 
152 W. S7th St. N.Y.C. - Cl. 























7-5314 





LEON 


CORTILLI 


Leading European Operatic 
and Concert Singer 
VOCAL TEACHER 
323 W. 83rd St., N. Y. TR. 7-6755 


VERA CURTIS 


(formerly Metropolitan Opera Co.) 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
COACH :—Opera, Oratorio, Concert 
17 Kast 86th St.. N. Y. ATw. 9-5308 


ARTURO DI FILIPPI 


Head of Volee D Lge 
‘olce Dept. Univ of Miami, Fi 
Director: Opera Guild of Miami, Fla. ™ 











CARLO 


EDWARDS 


Ass’t Cond’r Met. Opera Ce. (15 years) 1920-35 
CONDUCTOR—COACH 
Opera and Concert Repertoire 


Pent House Studie, Beaux Arts Apt. Hotel 
307 E. 44th St., N.Y. Tel. MUrray Hill 4-4800 


BRUNO EISNER 


HEAD OF THE PIANO MASTER 
CLASS AT PHILADELPHIA MUSICAL 
ACADEMY 


467 Central Park West, N. Y. C. 





AC 2-695! 


AMY ELLERMAN 


Member: N. Y. Singing Teachers Assn. 
National Assn. Teacher of Singing 


COMPLETE VOCAL TRAINING 
Studio: 260 W. 72nd St., New York City 








HELEN ERNSBERGER 
Teacher of Voice 
50 West 67th St., N.Y.C. TR. 7-2305 
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GOVERNOR 
SPEAKS AT 
CINCINNATI 
COLLEGE 


Virginia Howe Is 
Congratulated by 
Governor Lausche 
for Being Awarded 
the $500 Albino 
Gorno Scholarship 
at the College of 
Music in Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI. — Governor Frank J. 
Lausche attended the inaugural concert 
of the season at the College of Music 
as speaker and guest of honor. Ad- 
dressing a capacity audience at the 
conclusion of the musical program, 
Governor Lausche said, “I want to ex- 
tend my commendations to the College 
of Music for its contribution to the 
cultural life of Ohio and the states 
around it. If tonight’s program is a 
sample, the people of Cincinnati should 
sing with joy for what the college is 
doing.” 

Virginia Howe, the scholarship win- 


TIM 


Schuman U rges 


Community Music 


New Juilliard President Says 
Nation Needs Local Leaders 


Music needs the development of 
community leaders who are first-rate 
artists, because there are sections of 
the United States with virtually no 
live music, William Schuman, the new 
president of the Juiiliard School of 
Music, said Oct. 9 in addressing the 
students of the Institute of Musical 
Art of the Juilliard School, for the 
first time since his appointment as 
head of the school. 

“In the midst of New York’s highly 
publicized musical life, it is sometimes 
difficult to believe this is so,” Mr. 
Schuman said. “Many of us have 
realized for some time that music is 
an American frontier full of opportuni- 
ties for pioneering. Our large music 
centers suffer from an over-supply of 
musicians of all kinds, while our hin- 
terland remains comparatively barren. 
And by barren we must ceriainly in- 
clude those places boasting artist series 
where the visiting performer arrives 
for his evening concert and catches the 
midnight sleeper for his next engage- 
ment. 

“We must not be mistaken in think- 
ing that we need fewer brilliant per- 
forming virtuosi, just because some 
are unsuccessful in a commercial 
sense,” Mr. Schuman added. “The 
fact is that we do not have nearly 
enough first-rate musicians with the 
training and intelligence for the vast 
job of creating native musical life in 
America. If our professional schools 
recognize the challenge in this situa- 
tion, the coming generation of Ameri- 
can musicians will have not only tech- 
nical proficiency but a realization of 
its responsibility toward the cultural 
advance of the country.” 


Verson Heard at Mid Western 
College in Modern Program 
Cuicaco.— Cara Verson, pianist, 
gave the first of her many scheduled 
recitals of modern music at North- 
western College, Watertown, Wis., on 
Oct. 21. 
Featured on her programs this year 








ner, of Dayton, Ohio, and now a sopho- 
more at the college where she is major- 
ing in voice with Giacinto Gorno, sang 
the Mad Scene from “Lucia” and 
brought forth an ovation from the 
audience. 

Letters of greeting to the college 
were read from Simeon Willis, Gov- 
ernor of Kentucky ; Clarence W. Mea- 
dows, Governor of West Virginia; 
Donald M. Swarthout, president of the 
National Association of Schools of 
Music; Ronald F. Eyer, editor of 
MusIcaL AMERICA, and the late Leon- 
ard Liebling, editor of Musical Courier. 


Tt 


are new compositions by South Amer- 
ican and Cuban composers whose music 
is essentially alive and of worthwhile’ 
substance. A short talk about the 
newest compositions and the com- 
poser added interest in the interpre- 
tations at Northwestern College and 
Miss Verson plans to embody this 
same plan in recitals she will give in 
Wisconsin, Illinois, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania and other middle western states 
during the current season. Co 


Mozart Festival 
Scheduled for Berea 


Baldwin - Wallace Conservatory 
to Give Three Concerts and 
“Marriage of Figaro” 


BerEA, Oun10.—The second Mozart 
Festival, which will also be the sixth 
annual Mid-Year Festival at Baldwin- 
Wallace Conservatory, is scheduled for 
Dec. 14, 15 and 16. There will also be 
an all-Mozart concert for children of 
the public and parochial schools on 
Dec. 6, and another by students of 
the conservatory on Dec, 11. Perform- 
ances of Mozart’s “The Marriage of 
Figaro” directed by Leonard Treash 
and conducted by George Poinar, will 
be given by the conservatory opera 
workshop on Feb. .11 and 12. 

The programs at the concerts in 
December will include solo and en- 
semble works at the first concert. The 
second will be given by the Walden 
String Quartet of Cleveland, assisted 
by Tom Brennand, viola; the third 
concert will be of orchestral works 
both with and without soloists, and 
the final concert will include the Over- 
ture to “Don Giovanni”, the Haffner 
Symphony and the “Requiem”, in 
which last the soloists will be Arlene 
Ferver, soprano; Margaret Churchill, 
contralto;' Paul Knowles, tenor, and 
Mr. Treash, bass. The conservatory 
chorus and orchestra, also the Walden 
Quartet, will assist. The conductors 
will be Cecil Munk and Mr. Poinar. 





Viadimir Padwa, pianist, and Mau- 
rice Eisenberg, cellist, have been added 
to the faculty of the New York Col- 
lege of Music. 





MORTON JY STRIN 


Pianist—T eacher 
A NEW APPROACH TO SIGHT-READING 


Studio: 1365 W. 7th St., Brookiyn 4, New Yerk 
BEnsonhurst 6-8789 


MAY L. ETTS 


TEACHER OF PIANO—THEORY 


PIANO ENSEMBLE 


Assistant to Guy Mailer 
Courses for Teachers in the Mailer technique 
Studio: 719 Steinway Bidg., 113 W. 57 St., N.Y. 


SARA SOKOLSKY FREID 


CONCERT PIANIST 
Organist—Teacher 
Studio: 315 W. 57th St.. N. Y. C. 


GAIL GARDNER 


Teacher of Singing 
205 B. 62nd St., N.Y¥.C. RB. 4-8339 
EUPHEMIA 


GIANNINI GREGORY 


TEACHER of SINGING 


Faculty Member, Curtis Inst. of Musie, Phila. 
Limited number of private pupils accepted. 


30 Overhill Rd., Stonehurst, Upper Darby, Pa. 


KATHERINE GROSCHKE 


Pianist — Teacher 
50 West 67th St. N. Y. C. TR 7-1802 


GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL 


44th Year 
Willard I. Nevins, Dr- 
12 W. 12th St., N. Y. C. AL 4-4624 


HANS J. HEINZ 


Teacher of Singing 








Cl. 7-7235 

















Tenor 


Faculty Chatham Square Music School of N. Y. 
Faculty Peabody Conservatory, Baltimore, Md. 


21 East 76th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 
BUtterfield 8-2567 


conrap HE LD 


Violist and Pianist 
with BRITT TRIO 


Violin Comme. Institute of Musical Art, 
Juilliard School of Musie 


419 W. 118th St., N.¥.C. MO, 2-6157 


EDITH HENRY 


VOICE TEACHER AND COACH 
160 West 73rd St., New York 23, N. Y. 
TRafaigar 7-2558 Member of NYSTA 


EDWIN 


HUGHES 


PIANIST — TEACHER 
338 West 89th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Schuyler 4-0261 


RICHARDSON IRWIN 


Teacher of Successful Singers 


Facul Juilliard School of Music, N. Y. C. 
Aneee.? st Royal Academy ef Music, London, Eng. 


55 viamaas PL., N.Y.C. Tel.: me 2-946S 
Auth.: N. Y. State College and Bd. of Edue. 
to grant Alertness Credit to Teachers. 


NORMAN 


JOLLIFFE 


TEACHER of SINGING 
Member Amer. Academy of Teachers of Singing 
Studie: Motel Ansonia, N. Y. C. TR. 7-0553 


sercs KAGEN 


COACH — ACCOMPANIST 
Faculty, Juilliard Graduate Schoo! 
44 W. 96th St., N. Y. 25 RI. 9-2328 
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MILLICENT FRANCES 


KLECKNER 


OPERATIC COACH SINGING TEACHER 
Established 20 years 
Cl. 6-1526 


220 W. 57th St., N. Y. C. 19 


HUGO KORTSCHAK 


Violinist 


Studie: 155 BE. 91st St., New York City 


ARTHUR KRAFT 


available 
RECITAL — ORATORIO 
Eastman School of Music 
of Rochester, Rochester, 


RALPH 


LEOPOLD 


Concert Pianist — Teacher 
30 W. 69th St., N. Y. C. SU 7-7897 


GRACE 


LESLIE 


Contralto and Teacher of Singing 
Concerts—Recitals—Oratorio 
Studio: 344 W. 72nd St., New York 


HAROLD LEWIS 


PIANIST — TEACHER 
Faculty: Institute Musical Art 


Juilliard School of Music 
Studio: 530 Riverside Drive MO. 2-4667 


LEARN TO SING 
THE CORRECT WAY WITH 


LEOLA LUCEY 


1607 B'way, N. Y. C. Ci. 5-8380 


VIOLET KAREN MARTENS 


VOICE 
Opera Coaching 
Lecture Demonstration 


Barbizon Plaza, 58th & 6th Ave., NYC 
Circle 7-7000 


cLavys MAYO 


TEACHER OF PIANO 


Faculty: Institute of Musical Art, 
Juilliard School of Music 


550 Riverside Drive, N. Y. C. MO. 2-6114 


FIONA McCLEARY 


Formerly with Myra Hess 
PIANO—MUSIC THERAPY 
29 W. 74 St., N. Y. C. End, 2-3686 


Marjorie McClung 


SOPRANO 
Teacher of Singing 








Univ. NM. Y. 


























Studio: 166 W. 72nd St., N. Y. City TR. 4-0820 


H. SPENCER 


McEVOY 


Accom panist—C oach 
For Professional Singers only 
250 W. 88th St., N. Y. C. - SC. 4-4415 


ELLEN WILSON MEIBES 


Opera—Concert—Radio 


4-47 82nd oe Jackson Heights, N. Y. 
: HA. 6-4744 


ROBERT MILLS 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
809 Carnegie Hall, N.Y.C. CO. 5-1876 
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Youth Symphony 
Plays in Seattle 


Lake Resort to Furnish 
Summer Training 
Ground for Ensemble 


SEATTLE. — Francis Aranyi and his 
Youth Symphony chose an ambitious 
program for the opening of their third 
season. The important number was 
Tchaikovsky’s Sixth Symphony. Fresh 
from rehearsals at their Summer mu- 
sic camp at Benbow Lakes, the young 
musicians showed the progressive im- 
provement which has _ characterized 
this group from the beginning. Those 
who came expecting an amateurish 
performance were happily disappointed, 
for Mr. Aranyi has welded the 80 mu- 
sicians into an ensemble which ap- 
proaches professional status. The pro- 
gram also included Entr’acte music 
from Mozart’s “Thamos”, two of Ar- 
thur Benjamin’s “Jamaican Rhythms” 
and Falla’s First Spanish Dance. The 
audience gave them well deserved ova- 
tion. 

A group of interested citizens has 
organized to promote orchestral train- 
ing for youth. David Tobias has of- 
fered the facilities of Benbow Lakes 
Resort for five Summers. A pavillion 
has been built of cedar logs where 
concerts will be given. A long-range 
program which includes establishing a 
trust fund for use of qualified young 
people is the dream of this group of 
patrons. 


Institute Teaches 
Many War Veterans 


Ten Per Cent of Student Body 
Ex-Members of Armed Forces 
—Voice and Piano Lead 


Ten percent of the student body at 
the Institute of Musical Art of the 
Juilliard School of Music, are ex-ser- 
vice men and women sudying under the 
G. I. Bill of Rights. Of the total, 129, 
only two are women. Veterans must 
pass the same entrance examinations 
and meet the same basic requirements 
aS other students accepted at the 
school. 

Robert Hufstader, who heads the 
veterans’ department, reports that dur- 
ing the Summer months close to 175 
veerans applied each week. In August 
he interviewed 350 applicants and an- 
swered 700 letters. The number of 
applicants has decreased to about 50 
per week. The average age is 24 and 
the courses most in demand are in 
voice and piano. Mr. Hufstader is a 
member of the faculty of the institute 
in the departments of composition and 
theory. He served for three years as 
a lieutenant in the Army Air Corps. 





Nagy Tells of Opera 
At Hartt Foundation 


Dr. Elemer Nagy, director of the 
opera department at the Julius Hartt 
Musical Foundation in Hartford, 
Conn., gave an illustrated talk at the 
New York Public Library on Oct. 15 
on “Hartford’s Home-Grown Opera 
Company.” His lecture was under the 
sponsorship of the Theatre Library 
Association. Dr. Nagy spoke of the 
importance of establishing opera 
companies throughout the nation. He 
pointed out that the Hartt Foundation 
department had produced 14 operas in 
four years and told of the problems 
and experiences encountered in setting 
up such a company. The importance 
of fusing all elements, musical, dra- 
matic and technical was aiso stressed. 





Anne Hull Lectures in Newark 


NewarkK—Anne Hull, of the Juil- 
liard School, gave a lecture-demon- 


stration on teaching methods at the 


Luther Moss, Organist and Choir 

Director of Yale and the Norfolk 

School, Guides a Pupil Through an 
Organ Lesson 


Griffith Foundation on Nov. 9. This 
course for teachers is conducted by 
Augustus Zanzig who will present 
Stanley Chapple and Maurice Eisen- 
berg among others during the serie 





Mary Simmons Wins 
Anderson Scholarship 


PHILADELPHIA.—Mary Simmons, 26 
year old Philadelphia soprano, won 
the $1,000 first prize in the fifth an- 
nual Marian Anderson musical schol- 
arship competition held recently. Other 
winners among the 130 contestants 
were Victoria Kerner, of Lakewood, 
Ohio, Edna Charney of Philadelphia, 
and Oscar Griffin of New York. Miss 
Anderson set up the scholarships with 
a $10,000 Bok award which she re- 
ceived in 1940. 


Educators Give Recitals 
In Cleveland 

CLEVELAND—Joseph Knitzer, head 
of the violin department at the Cleve- 
land Institute of Music, and concert- 
master of the Cleveland Orchestra, 
was featured in the first faculty re- 
cital at the Institute on Oct. 3. With 
Marianne Matousek Mastics assisting 
at the piano he gave fine performances 
of Schubert’s Sonatina Op. 137, No. 1, 
the Mozart Concerto No. 5 in A and 
the Bach Chaconne. 

George Milrood, head of the violin 
department at the Music School Set- 
tlement, and member of the Cleveland 
Orchestra, gave the first faculty re- 
cital of the season at the school on 
Oct. 23. He featured Brahms’s Sonata 
in D minor, Lalo’s Symphonie Espag- 
nole, Falla’s Pantomime, and music by 
Suk and Saint Saens. E. B. 


Peabody Conamenbens Awards 
Nine Scholarships 

BALTIMoRE.—Nine scholarships have 
been recently awarded by the Peabody 
Conservatory in various branches of 
musical study. The successful candi- 
dates for three-year scholarships in- 
clude Shirley Winkler, voice; Morton 
Klasmer, trumpet; John Anderson, 
trombone; Meta Jho Wheeler, pi- 
ano; Rehyma Leary, school music. 
Scholarships for one year were 
awarded to Joseph Titelman, double 
bass; Elsie Mae Hartzell, organ; 
Marjorie Jackson, composition, and 
Roy C. Stump, flute. 





Associated Music Teachers 
Hold Monthly Meeting 

The Associated Music Teachers 
held a regular monthly meeting in the 
Steinway Concert Hall on Oct. 25. 
Rose Raymond,. president, presided. 
A talk was given by Howard Kass- 
chau, and a group of piano solos was 
played by Ethel Elfenbein. 














SOPHIE M oO O R E 


ae | of Singing—italian a See 
egree: 
Diploma: Reyal Philharmonle, Reme 


STUDIO: CARNEGIE HALL. N. Y. C. 
Home Phone: PLaza 8-262! 


RHYS MORGAN 


Teacher of Voice—Choral Director 
Studio: 1202 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 19, N. Y. 
Telephone CO. 5-4725 


FLORENCE HEDSTRUM 


MORSBACH 


Teacher of Singing 


160 West 73rd Street, New York City 
Phones: TRaf. 7-5760 TRaf. 7-6700 


HOMER G. MOWE 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Member—Amer. Acad. of Teachers of Singing 
Member—N. Y. Singing Teachers Association 
Faculty: Teachers College, Columbla University 


Studio: 171 W. 7ist St., N.¥.C. EN 2-2165 














Bertyne 


Ne COLLINS 


Teacher of Singing 


School of Education N. Y. University 
Studio: 53 Washington Sq. South, N. Y. C. 


— New York ae 
College of Seeic 


For the Professional and Non-Professional 
Send for catalog. 114-116 BE. 85th St., N. Y. 








Edouard 


NIES-BERGER 


Official Organist N. Y. Phil.-Sym. Orch. 
Organ Dept. Peabody Conservatory 
Conductor Brooklyn Oratorio Society 


BELLA PAALEN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
GERMAN LIEDER—OPERA—ORATORIO 
Leading Contralto, Vienna State Opera Co. 


Studio: 210 BE. 77 St., N.Y.C. RH. 4.2174 
MARY LOUISE 


PERRY 


Singing Teacher — Correction of Speech 


Hotel Wellington, 55th St. & 7th Ave., N. Y. 
Telephone Cirele 7-8900 


Arthur Judson Philips 


Teacher of Singing 
802 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. - CI. 7-5080 


FRANK PURSELL, Bass 


Singing Teacher—Choral Conductor 


PEASE CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
Sacramento (16), California 


THE RICHARDS STUDIO 


VERE and VIRGINIA RICHARDS 
Teachers of Singing—Voice Builders 


836 Carnegie Hall, New Vor cl Cl. 7-3763 
91 W. 36th St., Bayonne, N. J. nne 38-0200 


CARL M. ROEDER 


TEACHER OF PIANISTS 


Author: A Practical Keyboard Harmony 
Liberation and Deliberation in Plano Technique 
Studio: 608 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 


FRANCIS RO G E RS 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Member: Vocal Faculty, Julillard Grad. 
Member: Amer. bia Teachers of sinuiva 


144 East 62nd St., New York, N.Y. 
MORIZ and HEDWIG 


ROSENTHAL 


World Renowned Pianists 
Now TgACHING 


118 West 57th St., New York 
Phone: Cirele 7-1900 


























Studio: 
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-ROVINSKY 


Pianist 
Artists coached for debut recitals 
Steinway Hall, N. Y.C. Studio 617 


William RUDD 


Teacher of Piano 
257 West 86th St., N. Y. C. TR. 4-6243 








ALEXIS 


SANDERSEN 


Teacher of successful singers 


Concert - Opera - Radio - Church 
Studio: 257 W. 86th St.,N. Y.C. TR. 7-6149 


i SHAFFNER 


SOPRANO — Teacher of Singing 
130 E. 40th St, N. Y.C. Tel. AShland 4-9580 


STEPHANIE SHEHATOVICH 


Pianist 
Teacher of the Professional and Advanced 
400 Carnegie Hall, N.Y.C. CO. 5-804! 


Wellington S MIT Ki 


Baritone . . . Teacher of Singing 


N. Y. Studio: 315 W. S7th St., CO 5-4897 


Boston Conservatory—Boston Universi 
Wednesday and Thursday _ 


HEDY SPIELTER 


Pianist—Pedagogue 
Teacher of Richard Korbel and 


Toba Brill 
123 W. 79th St, N. Y. C. 




















TR. 4-900/ 
MRS. 


Cc. DYAS STANDISH 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 211 West 79th St., New York 
Phone: TRafalgar 7-1234 





ALFRED 


STOBBI-STOHNER 


Voice Production—Operatic Coach 
Accompanist 


Studio: 135 W. 56th St., N. Y. C. Cl 6-6038 


FRANCES STOWE 


Coach-Accompanist-Piano Teacher 


Studio: 160 W. 73rd St.. New York City 
TR. 7-6700—Ex. 8B 


EDWIN ORLANDO SWAIN 


Teacher of Singing 
American Acad. of Teachers of Singing 
171 W. 7ist. St., N.Y. C. SU 7-1152 


rosert TABORI 


Teacher of Singing 


Specialist in Voice Correction and 
Development 


61 W. 88th St., N. Y. 23, N. Y. TR. 7-3081 














RUTH 


THELANDER 


Accompanist to 
Professionals and Students 


21 East 10 St., Brooklyn, N.Y. IN. 2-6807 


RAISSA TSELENTIS 


CONCERT PIANIST 
TEACHER - LECTURER 


315 W. 57th St., N. ¥. C. CO. §-5197 
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Mu Phi Epsilon 
Gives Music Awards 


Original Compositions Win 
Prizes in Biennial Contest Held 
by Sorority. 


Winners in the Mu Phi Epsilon 
Original Composition Contest have 
been named. The judges for the con- 
test were Joseph W. Clokey, Philip 
James and Epnst Krenek. Charlotte 
Klein, of Washington, D. C., national 
second vice-president in charge of the 
contest, listed the winners. Class A+ 
piano solo, prelude for piano by Em- 
ily Jackson; Class B—solo for other 
instruments, “Grave” for clarinet and 
piano by Mildred Novit; Class C 
songs, “The Farewell” from “The 
Prophet” (Kahlil Gilbran) by Emily 
Jackson; Class D—choral, “Oh Lord, 
Hear Thou My Prayer” for double 
chorus, soprano, alto, tenor, bass by 


Grace Reed; Class F—former first 
prize winners, “Niobe” (Alfred 
Noyes) for women’s voices, flute, 


strings and piano by Dorothy James. 
The Original Composition Contest 
is held biennially by the sorority, and 
each first prize winner receives a $25 
award. The prize winning composi- 
tions are performed at the national 
conventions of Mu Phi Epsilon. 





Columbia Presents 
Unique Music Course 


Under the guidance of Ernest E. 
Harris, a unique musical course will 
be given this Winter at Columbia 
University. At a two-hour session, 
the first half will be devoted to a 
lecture on the technique of orchestra- 
tion, During the second hour, stu- 
dents’ scores will be played by full 
orchestra and a screen will be used 
to project the scores to a size which 
can be read by the entire body of 
players. A critical analysis will be 
inade. based upon this performance. 


Juilliard School To Give 
Hindemith Concert Series 


In connection with the Associated 
Music Publishers, Inc., the Juilliard 
School of Music was to give three 
concerts of music by Paul Hinde- 
mith in celebration of the composer’s 
50th birthday. The concerts were to be 
given in the Juilliard Concert Hall on 
Nov: 23 and 24. Mr. Hindemith con- 
ducted the last of the three. Taking 
part were Bruce and Rosslind Sim- 
onds and Jane Carlson, pianists; Enid 
Szantho, contralto; Isaac Stern, vio- 
linist; the Budapest String Quartet; 
the chorus from the Institue of Musi- 
cal Art, and a chamber orchestra from 
the graduate school. 


Debussy Prize for Pianists 
To Be Given Next Fall 

A Debussy Prize for Pianists, con- 
sisting of $1,000, has been donated by 
Mrs. William Pflugfelder of Garden 
City, L. I., according to the E. Rob- 
ert Schmitz School of Piano, San 
Francisco. The award will be made 
next September. The contest will be 
open to pianists of all nationalities and 
ages. Preliminaries will be held in 
May in various cities of this country, 
Canada and Mexico. The finals will 
to be held in San Francisco in the first 
week of September. Inquiries are to 
be addressed to the Secretary, the De- 
bussy Prize for Pianists, 3508 Clay 
Street, San Francisco. 





Paderewski Fund Offers 
Prize for Choral Work 

A prize of one thousand dollars is 
offered by the Trustees of the Pader- 
ewski Fund for the best choral work 
suitable for performance by a Second- 
ary School Chorus and Orchestra of 
superior efficiency, requiring not less 
than twenty nor more than forty 
minutes for performance. The judges 
of the competition will be Dr. Arch- 


ibald T. Davison, Frederick W. 
Kempf, Esquire, and Dr. Carl McKin- 
ley. The contest closing date is Dec. 
1. Conditions of the competition may 
be obtained from the Trustees at the 
New England Conservatory of Music, 
290 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Additions Made to 
Peabody Faculty 

BattrmoreE.—Oscar Shumsky, vio- 
linist, has rejoined the faculty of the 
Peabody Conservatory, where he will 
resume his teaching. He was recently 
released from the Navy. Edward 
Weiss, formerly of the Klindworth 
Scharwenka Conservatory in Berlin, 
has been added to the piano faculty, 
and Mme. Alice Gerstl-Duschak of 
Vienna and more recently of the 
Catholic University of Washington, 
D. C., to the vocal faculty. 





Thurber Madison Appointed 
To Indiana University Faculty 

Dr. Thurber H. Madison, acting 
head of the music department at East- 
ern Illinois State Teachers College, 
has been appointed associate professor 
of music education in the School of 
Music at Indiana University. Assum- 
ing his new duties with the start of 
the September semester, Dr. Madison 
will succeed Dr. Samuel T. Burns. 


Maria Shacko Fulfills 
Operatic Engagements 

Maria Shacko, mezzo-soprano, sang 
Mercedes in “Carmen” in Harrisburg, 
Penna., with the Boston Opera Com- 
pany on Oct. 10. She will also appear 
in performances of “La_ Traviata”, 
“Madame Butterfly”, “Faust” and 
“Cavalleria Rusticana”. On Nov. 24, 
she will give a recital for the New 
York Liederkranz. 


Around the Studios 

Harriet Brundage, soprano, pupil 
of Amy Ellerman, gave a recital in 
Newburgh, N. Y., on Oct. 22. Maria 
Mendoza, soprano also from Miss 
Ellerman’s studio, sang leading 
roles in the Toledo Light Opera 
Company during the summer and 
was heard in the solo part of Ros- 
sini’s Stabat Mater with the Easton 
Choral Society on Nov. 8. She was 
scheduled for a recital in Westfield, 
a os. Ge wee. is... Pupils of 
Alexis Sanderson heard in a studio 
recital on Nov. 4, included Mr. and 
Mrs. Phillip Crickmar, contralto and 
bass, and Rose Marie Price and Eda 
Montavani, sopranos. 

Greta M. Schoenwald, teacher of 
singing, presented a group of her 
pupils in the Carnegie Chamber 
Musci Hall on the evening of Nov. 
3. Taking part were Sobelle Thor- 
ner, Anthony Mercede, Sylvia Bar- 


rick, Albert Columbatto, Mary 
Bachovchin, Doris Williamson, 
Penelope, Vassilaros, Gita Obelle, 


Constance Makris, Doris Maag and 
Miriam De Kika. ... Eugenia Snow, 
pianist, pupil of Edwin Hughes, 
gave a recital recently in her native 
city of Atlanta. She was later 
heard in Jacksonville, Fla., before 
returning to New York to resume 
her studies with Mr. Hughes . 

Mary Kreste, contralto, pupil of 
Vera Curtis, has been heard in solo 
roles with the City Center Opera. 
Susan Greske sang with the same 
organization. Mary Pryseski re- 
cently won a Katherine Long fel- 
lowship. . . . Catherine Chambers, 
soprano, pupil of Millicent Frances 
Kleckner, has been appearing in 
Europe with a USO unit. Alfred di 
Biase, tenor, is with another unit in 
Manila. Frank Lloyd, tenor, is on 
tour with Blossom Time. 

Marcelle Howard, pupil of Mary 
Louise Perry, who is appearing in 
Bloomer Girl, assumed one of the 
leading roles in the production this 








Ditson 
Scholarships at the Chicago Musical 
College. From the Left, Marguerite 
Gillett, Vada Easter, Lillian Najarian, 


Winners of the Oliver 


Margery Giles, Fred Hoeppner, 
Josephine Stephensen and Donald 
Gramm 
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month when the star and her under- 
study were both indisposed, learning 
the role in one day. .. . Pupils of 
Queena Mario have been fulfilling 
important engagements. John Baker 
making a coast to coast tour with a 
quartet. Vivian Bauer appeared on 
two important broadcast hours. Ev- 
elyn Pasen makes a weekly broad- 
cast over CBS. Audrey Bowman 
sang for the Metropolitan Opera 
Guild rally in Hackensack, N. J. 
Ethel Barrymore Colt sang Micaela 
in Washington and substituted for 
Josephine Antoine as Violetta in 
Union City, N. J. Nelson Magill 
will sing the lead in “Sweethearts” 
in Montclair, N. J. 
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(Continued from page 31) 
elevations this served to give promi- 
nence to the conductor and also placed 
the soloist above the level of the or- 
chestral group. Another innovation at 
the Sunday concert was the appearance 
of the conductor illuminated by spot- 
lights from the side galleries and at 
the base of the new podium. This illu- 
mination outlines his gestures and per- 
mits the audience to center attention 
upon these physical movements when 
it is not concentrating upon the sub- 
stance of the music. 

Hans Kindler brought the National 
Symphony to the Lyric on Oct. 30 at 
which time Marjorie Lawrence was 
soloist. This was the first of the or- 
chestra’s local series and drew a rec- 
ord crowd. Works played by the or- 
chestra included Kabalevsky’s Second 
Symphony and an arrangement of a 
Chopin Polonaise by Mr. Kindler 
which proved to be a virile and dra- 
matic work with brilliant orchestra- 
tion. 

Miss Lawrence and the orchestra 
joined forces to perform the final epi- 
sode from Richard Strauss’ Salome. 
The skill and beauty of tone of both 
the singer and the orchestra resulted 
in a performance of glowing achieve- 
ment. The audience demonstrated its 
approval with prolonged applause. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra under 
Eugene Ormandy began its local series 
on Oct. 24 before a fully subscribed 
attendance and a crowd of standees. 
Of novel interest, the program offered 
Paul Creston’s Chant of 1942, Renzo 
Rossellini’s Song of the Marshes and 


tenant 


Obituary 


Jerome Kern 


EROME 
American 
died 
Hospital on 
of six days. 
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the dean of 
comedy com- 
in New York’s Doctors 
Nov. 11 after an illness 
A cerebral hemorrhage 


KERN, 
musical 
posers, 


on the preceeding Monday caused 
the sixty year old composer's death. 
At his side were Mrs. Kern, a 
daughter, and Oscar Hammerstein 2nd 
who collaborated with Mr. Kern on 
his greatest success, Show Boat. 
Only a few days before he was 
stricken Mr. Kern arrived in New 


York from Hollywood where he has 
been writing music for the films for 
the past several years. He had re- 
turned to Manhattan to work with 
Mr. Hammerstein on a revival of 
Show Boat and a new musical, Annie 
Oakley. 

His most recent work was for two 
moving pictures, Centennial Summer 
and Till the Clouds Roll By, which 
are in production and will be released 
shortly. In the latter picture he will 
appear as an actor. 

When Mr. Kern “arrived” on 
Broadway in 1910 by way of a re- 
write he did oft Mr. Wick of Wick- 
ham, he brought with him qualities 
unknown to the banalities of Tin Pan 
Alley — taste, imagination, an ex- 
traordinary melodic gift and a sound 
knowledge of harmony and musical 
form, which were to revolutionize the 
American conception of musical com- 
edy. 

The composer was born in New 
York on Jan. 27, 1885. He was edu- 
cated here, in a Newark, N. J., high 
school, attended the New York Col- 
lege of Music and subsequently studied 
abroad. His first job in New York, 
it is said, was that of a song-plugger. 
The salary, seven dollars a week. At 
the time of his death Mr. Kern was 
one of the highest paid composers in 
the world. 

Most of the other musicals written 


November 25, 1945 


Francisco Mignone’s Four Churches 
The orchestra played these new com- 
positions with virtuostic expression. 
The audience responded enthusiastical- 
ly, though the musical content may 
have seemed perplexing to some. 
FRANZ BORNSCHEIN 


Jackson Symphony 
Marks Anniversary 


Jackson, Miss.—A lusty infant of 
one year, the Jackson Symphony 
opened its 1945-46 season with an an- 
niversary concert heard by the largest 
audience in its history on Oct. 23. 
Hugh Thompson, baritone of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera, appeared as soloist 
and gave seven encores. Hazel Chis- 
holm of Jackson accompanied Mr. 
Thompson in a group of concert songs 
which was done with artistic under- 
standing. 

The most ambitious orchestral work 
of the evening was the Franck 
Symphony. A _ beautiful performance 


of Glinka’s Song of the Persian 
Maiden was of unusual interest 
Theodore Caskey Russell conducted 
with his usual skill. The program 


was brought to a close with a brilliant 
performance of the Rakoczy March 
from Berlioz’s Damnation of Faust. 

M. A. B. 
Dobyns and Seaman 
Establish Publicity Agency 
_Cordelia Dobyns, formerly of W. 
Colston Leigh, Inc., and Julian Sea- 
man, former critic of the World, Mir- 
ror and Cue Magazine, have opened a 
publicity office in New York City. 
They will carry on a business of 
publicity, promotion, consultation and 
personal representation. 





by the composer are somewhat over- 
shadowed by the melodies from Show 
Boat, “Ol’ Man River’, “Make Be- 
lieve’, “Why Do I Love You”, “My 
Bill” and the rest, but tunes from 
Sally, Roberta, Music in the Air, 
Sunny and the Cat and the Fiddle for 
a long time to come, will remain sub- 
stantial contributions to the American 
musical scene. 

Once or twice Mr. Kern essayed to 
write in the larger, symphonic forms, 
but wisely gave it up when he became 
convinced that he was working in a 
medium not suited to his talents 


Eldridge Reeves Johnson 


Moorestown, N. J.—Eldrid ge 
Reeves Johnson, founder and until 
1927, president of the Victor Talking 
Machine Company, died at his home 
— on Nov. 14. He was 78 years 
ord. 

A native of Wilmington, Del., Mr. 
Johnson was educated at the Spring 
Gardens Institute in Philadelphia, and 
was later apprenticed in a machine 
shop there. Meeting Andrew Scull, a 
retired sea captain, Mr. Johnson went 
into partnership with him in a ma- 
chine shop on the water front in Cam- 
den, whose principal activity was the 
manufacture of a mechanical book- 
binder. 

It was on a visit to Coney Island 
in 1898 that Mr. Johnson became im- 
pressed with the inadequacy of repro- 
duction of the talking machines of the 
time. He therefore made a close study 
of the instrument and, with three new 
associates, Scull having sold out his 
interest, he created the Victrola. The 
four men also devised the trademark 
of the fox-terrier listening into a pho- 
nograph horn and captioned “His 
Master’s Voice.” ‘This is said to have 
been highly instrumental in the sale of 
the machine and records. Mr. John- 
son is credited with persuading the 
late Enrico Caruso in 1906 to record 
for his company, one of the first great 
artists to do so. He also originated 
the flat disc. He sold out his interest 
in the organization in 1927 for a sum 
rumored to be $40,000,000. 


He was an enthusiastic amateur ar- 
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SOPRANO AIDS HOMETOWN'S CONCERT DRIVE 
Elizabeth Bollinger with Officials of the Lewiston Clarkston Community Concert 
Association. (Back Row, from the Left) Ed Story, Gordon Nevius, Hayden Mann, 
Arnold Henzell, D. J. Pritchard. (Front Row) Mrs. Camille Lame, Miss Bollinger, 
Mrs. Melvin Roe and Mrs. Lewis Hayes 


Lewiston, IpAHo—At the dinner 
which inaugurated the membership 
drive of the local Community Concert 
\ssociation Elizabeth Bollinger, so- 
prano, finalist in last season’s radio 
auditions for the Metropolitan Opera, 
was on hand to assist with the send- 
off. Two days prior to the end of the 
drive 1,600 memberships were soid, 
many of them young people and stu- 
dents. The series this year consists of 
the Columbia Opera Quartet, Draper 
and Adler, William Primrose, Apple- 
ton and Field and Helen Jepson. 


cheologist and collector and _ besides 
owning a number of valuable paintings 
and curia, had in his library the origi- 
nal manuscript of Alice’s Adventures 
Underground, by Lewis Carroll, which 
was later developed into Alice in Won- 


derland. He is said to have paid 
$150,000 for this item. 
Mr. Johnson is survived by his 


wife, the former Elsie R. Fenimore, 
and one son, Eldridge Reeves Feni- 
more Johnson, who is a present di- 
rector of the RCA-Victor Corpora- 
tion. 


Raymond C. Robinson 


> = , ad : 
Boston. — Raymond C. Robinson, 


Newport News Opera Group 
Marks Tenth Anniversary 

Newport News, Va.—The New- 
port News Operatic Society is mark- 
ing its tenth anniversary this year, and 
will perform “Blossom Time” on Nov. 
19 and 20. The company has appeared 
17 times during the past decade, of- 
fering works by Gilbert and Sullivan, 
DeKoven, Lehar, Flotow, Mascagni 
and others. J. M. McGregor is pres- 
ident of the society, which is com- 
posed of amateur musicians. 


ness of some months. He was a grad- 
uate of the New England Conservatory 
and at one time taught organ and 
theory there. He later taught theory 
at Boston University and lectured 
throughout the country. 

G. M. S. 


Bertha Smith Titus 


Cuicaco.— Bertha Smith ritus, 
pianist, lecturer and choral director, 
who had been associated with the elder 
Florenz Ziegfeld when he was di- 
rector of the Chicago Musical College, 
died at the home of her son in River- 


for many years organist at King’s side, Conn., on Oct. 31. She was 85 
Chapel, died on Oct. 22, after an ill- years old. 
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Mos. -Mac Dowell ‘Re-affirms Faith in ( olony 


(Continued from page 5) 

in its annual support. Mrs. MacDowell, her- 
self a gifted pianist, although she had relin- 
quished all idea of a career when she married, 
toured this country for years playing MacDow- 
ell’s music and talking about the colony. All 
that she earned was turned over to the associa- 
tion. As recently as last winter she played a 
recital of MacDowell compositions in Los 
Angeles. 

In his biography of our most revered colon- 
ist, the late Edwin Arlington Robinson, Her- 
mann Hagedorn, himself a colonist during the 
early days, has this to say of the building up of 
the colony: “A cabin was built, then another, 
then a third—in deep woods or on shelving hill- 
sides looking over toward Monadnock. Farm 
buildings and tenant-houses were reconstructed 
or repaired; roads were cleared. Mrs. Mac- 
Dowell was in everything, bold, insistent, gay ; 
in her daring, a little terrifying to her direc- 
tors; disarmingly penitent for unauthorized acts 
and happily ready to transgress again, for the 
good of the cause. She had her board at a dis- 
advantage, not only because the majority were 
her devoted slaves, but because, crippled though 
she was (at the time), she was raising, single- 
handed, a large part of the funds upon which 
the association depended. 

“She was an appealing figure, and audiences 
found her as irresistible as she was to the men 
and women of her board, whose will she was 
ostensibly executing. She and her directors 
came at last to an even division of functions 
and responsibilities, but it was Mrs. MacDowell 
who continued to be the guiding spirit”. 

The colony soon outgrew the three buildings 
on the lower road which had been acquired. In 
one of her intrepid moments, Mrs. MacDowell 
informed the board that she had bought the 
adjoining Tenney farm about a mile to the 
north. The horror-stricken board delegated a 
level-headed, practical lawyer to take the next 
train to Peterborough to restrain the “mad 
woman”. Mrs. MacDowell related gleefully 
how she saw him off later in the day to his tune 
of “Yes, I shall do all in my power to convince 
the board of the wisdom of your plans”. And 
the Tenney farm was acquired in 1912 and is 
todav the center of the colony. 

The huge old New England barn was con- 
verted into the present beautiful Colony Hall 
through the generosity of Mrs. Benjamin 
Prince of New York. And the assembly room 
in which is concentrated much of the social life 
of the colony, was made possible through a gift 
from Mrs. Charles W. Bond of Boston. The 
salt-box farm house, named the “Eaves”, more 
than 150 years old, is the comfortable quarters 
for the women. The attractive stone lodge, 
some distance away, was built to house the men. 
Begun in 1915, its completion was delayed by 
the First World War. In 1919 “Pan’s Cottage” 





Edward MacDowell 


was built just back of the “Eaves” by the Sigma 
Alpha Iota music fraternity. 

In view of Colony Hall on the broad hilltop 
stand two beautiful stone buildings. One is the 
Alexander Studio for painters, presented in 
1916 by his wife and their son, James W. Alex- 
ander, in memory of the famous American 
painter, John W. Alexander. It is modeled 
after a shrine in the Alps known to and loved 
by both Alexander and MacDowell. The other 
is the Eugene Coleman Savidge Memorial 
Library built in 1926 by the wife of the New 
York physician. It houses many books on 
music, and scores, including the William H. 
Humiston library, one of the finest collections 
of Bach and Wagner scores in the country. 
Think of having the rare and valuable Bach 
Gesellschaft edition and every known edition of 
the Wagner operas available to the musicians 
in the colony! 

There are 24 studios, many given as memo- 
rials; others presented by music clubs and 
musical fraternities, or by groups of students 
honoring a teacher. The last to be built, from 
a sum of money left in her will, was the Sarah 
Kirby in 1936. Mrs. MacDowell is worried 
about the future upkeep of these buildings, 
many of which are 25 years old or more and are 
in constant need of repairs and care. She is 
asking for financial help as a part of the still 
incompleted endowment fund to perpetuate each 
studio. She has long expressed the fear that 
she may not live to see a completed endowment 
fund for which she and the board have been 
working for years in order to insure the con- 
tinuance of the colony. She says she hopes to 


live long enough to see the time when it will 
not have to face a heavy deficit annually as it 
has done for years. 

She has carried the colony through two wars, 
a depression and a hurricane! A tremendous 
burden for two frail shoulders! The hurricane 
of Sept. 21, 1938, dealt what seemed to be a 
death blow. Thousands of trees were uprooted, 
whole forests disappeared, roads were torn up, 
roofs and chimneys were destroyed, for acres 
and acres only desolation and incredible de- 
struction were to be seen. With superhuman 
courage, Mrs. MacDowell, already an octo- 
genarian, undertook the herculean task of re- 
construction. 

Today a stranger sees only beautiful New 
England landscape, but we who knew MacDow- 
ell’s “Deep Woods” and “The Log Cabin” 
which no longer “looks out over the whispering 
tree tops” realize what was lost and are grateful 
for what was salvaged. The financial strain of 
rehabilitation, however, has not been met, and 
has added greatly to Mrs. MacDowell’s burdens 
and anxieties. 

For years she has had the constant help and 
companionship of Nina Maud Richardson of 
Los Angeles who has been more like a daughter 
than a mere friend. She has also been fortunate 
in the efficient and faithful services of Emil 
Tonieri, her manager, who died a year ago, and 
of his wife, Mary, who was housekeeper at 
Colony Hall for twenty-one years. Many 
others have served the cause faithfully. 


Winners of Pulitzer Prize 


Some of the greatest art creations of the past 
37 years have been completed at Peterborough. 
Many of the most famous writers, painters and 
composers have worked there during some part 
of the period from June 1 to Sept. 30. Some 
have spent one or two months on a fellowship 
made possible through gifts for that purpose. 
Colonists never know which of their colleagues 
hold fellowships. A number of Pulitzer Prize 
winners, including Edwin Arlington Robinson, 
Willa Cather, Leonora Speyer, Thornton 
Wilder, Julia Peterkin, John Gould Fletcher 
among the writers, have written their prize 
works at the colony. 

Composers who have won Pulitzer Prizes in- 
clude Douglas Moore, Wintter Watts and 
Aaron Copland. Many Guggenheim Fellow- 
ship holders and winners of other prizes are 
allied members of the colony. Among the com- 
posers through the years have been Edgar 
Stillman-Kelley, Henry F. Gilbert, Roy Harris, 
Louis Gruenberg, Charles S. Skilton, Mrs. H. 
H. A. Beach, Mabel Daniels, Mary Howe, 
Charles Wakefield Cadman, Gail Kubik, Fan- 
nie C. Dillon, Edwin Stringham, Rossetter G. 
Cole, Margaret Starr McLain, Gardner Read, 
David Diamond, Arthur Cohn, Norman Dello 
Joio, Louise Talma, Lukas Foss, Radie Britain, 
A. Lehman Engel, Burle Marx, Victor Gran- 
ados, Lazare Saminsky, Joseph Wagner, Pow- 
ell Weaver, and many others including the 
writer of this account. 





American-Soviet Meeting 


(Continued from page 3) 


the present conditions, Mr. Bernstein explained. 
Next year, he added, he would like to be able 
to say to his musicians “You can now make a 
living.” 

Elie Siegmeister, composer and conductor, 
compared the economic status of the composer 
in Russia and the United States, pointing out 
that “Soviet composers are among the richest 
men in the Soviet Union—far more wealthy, 
for example, than the director of an automobile 
factory or the president of a railroad.” 

Charles J. Child, adviser on art and music in 
the.division of cultural cooperation of the De- 
partment of State, said that the Department 
will try fo strengthen the cultural exchange 
beween the Soviet Union and the United States, 
but he added that “the bulk of the work will 
have to be carried out by private, non-govern- 
ment groups.” 

Dean Dixon, conductor, brought up the ques- 
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tion of the treatment of Soviet composers. For 
many years, he said, it has been the custom of 
publishers in the United States to print Soviet 
music without paying royalties to composers. 
This he characterized as unwise not merely 
from the financial standpoint but also because 
it has resulted in the production of unauthentic 
editions. Soviet composers have now designat- 
ed an American firm, the Leeds Music Cor- 
poration, as their authorized publisher and dis- 
tributor in the Western Hemisphere. 

A musical program was given by Leo Smit, 
pianist, who played six Preludes by Kabalev- 
sky, and Valentina Vishnevska and Boris Vo- 
ronovsky, who sang arias and a duet from Pro- 
kofieff’s “War and Peace” in their first Ameri- 
can performance. 

Among the other speakers was Representa- 
tive Helen Gahagan Douglas of California, who 
warned that “an Anglo-American bloc against 
the Soviet Union” would be “the most tragic 
and disastrous step in human history”. Pavel 
Fedosimov, secretary of the consulate of the 
U.S.S.R. in New York, said that “the musical 


folklore of our many nationalities is practically 
unknown to Americans” and pointed out that at 
least three American plays are now being 
shown in Moscow theatres, which “unfortunate- 
ly cannot be said of Soviet plays on Broad- 
way.” Others who spoke were Margaret 
Webster, James Gow, John Martin, Lillian 
Hellman, Arthur Upham Pope, Howard Fast, 
John Hersey and Edwin S. Smith. 

Cables were sent to the conference by Brooks 
Atkinson, Moscow correspondent of the New 
York Times, and the Board of VOKS, Soviet 
Society for Cultural Relations. 








Sibelius Fund Set Up 
To Aid Finnish Music . HELSINKI 


GROUP of Finnish composers has _ estab- 

lished a new fund in the name of Jean Sibelius 
to aid Finnish music. In giving his name to the 
project Mr. Sibelius expressed his hope that people 
in the United States and England would contribute 
to the fund. 
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What's the other thing we ought to do 
this Christmas ! 





OR the last four years, the Christmas 
phrase, “Peace on earth, good will to 
man”, has had a pretty hollow, bitter ring. 


This year, it won’t. 


And surely, one thing each of us will want 
to do this Christmas is to give thanks that 
peace has finally come to us—both peace and 
victory. 


One other thing we ought to do: 


In our giving, this year, let’s choose—first— 
the kind of gift that helped to bring us peace 
and victory and will now help us to enjoy 


them. 
Ww 


Victory Bonds take care of the men who 
fought for us—provide money to heal them, 
to give them a fresh start in the country they 
saved. 


Victory Bonds help to insure a sound, 
prosperous country for. us all to live and 
work in. 


Victory Bonds mean protection in emer- 
gencies—and extra cash for things we want 
to do ten years from now. 


Ww 


Choose—first—the finest gift in all the 
world, this Christmas. 


Give Victory Bonds! 


Give the finest gift of all—VICTURY BONDS! 
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